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Will Kennedy offer 
crash program for 


A COMMENT ON THE AMERICAN ECONOMY: UNSOLD NEW CARS IN STORAGE IN ST. LOUIS 
They keep the surplus cars out of the bad weather in the Union Station, but there is some question whether the Adminis- 
tration’s economic measures will return the jobless to the warmth of a full work week (see Russ Nixon, right). 


FRUSTRATION AT THE UN 


Congo’s a mess—Disarmament gets nowhere 





By Kumar Goshal 
HE RECONVENED 15th session of 
the UN General Assembly seemed to 
be facing frustration on the two most 
urgent issues before it: The Congo and 
disarmament. 


@® Congolese protegees of Belgium and 
its allies nullified all UN directives even 
before the Assembly took up the issue. 


@® The U.S. appear2d to be unwilling 
to tackle the disarmament question at 
the current session. 


On Feb. 21 the UN Security Council 
passed its strongest and most explicit 
Congo resolution, sponsored by Liberia, 
the United Arab Republic and Ceylon. 
The Council for the first time authorized 
the UN Congo Command to “use force if 
necessary” to restore crder—thus remov- 
ing the excuse that UN Secy. Gen. Hame 
marskjold had often given for his ineffec- 
tual handling of the situation in the Con- 
go. The Feb. 21 directives were in addi- 
tion to the previous ones calling for the 
maintenance of the Congo’s territorial in- 
tegrity and the reconvening of its par- 
liament. 


NKRUMAH’S JOURNEY: To underline 
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NO CHAIN GANG BLUES 
See the Spectator 





the gravity of the situation in the Con- 
go, Ghana’s President Nkrumah made a 
special trip to address the Assembly when 
it reopened on March 7. 


Nkrumah urged more African repre- 
sentation in policy-making positions in 
the UN Congo Command. He criticized 
Belgium and its partners for intriguing 
to keep the Congo divided and for ap- 
parently paying the salaries of the unruly 
Congolese armies in Leopoldville and 
Katanga. He reminded Hammarskjold 
that he had never received a reply to his 
letter of last December to the Secretary 
General asking who was paying the ar- 
mies. 

On the Soviet proposal for replacing 
Hammarskjold with a three-man secre- 
tariat, Nkrumah said he had “strong 
views” on the UN structure and the Sec- 
retary General’s position because he be- 
lieved that, to survive, the UN “must 
adjust itself to the changing political 
circumstances of the world today.” 


PRESTIGE NEEDED: As a conciliatory 
gesture, he suggested postponing the 
question of Hammarskjold’s status. 
Stressing the urgency of settling the Con- 
go problem on the basis of the series of 


Security Council 
said: 


“If speedy and effective action is tak- 
en now in the Congo, the UN will have 
that prestige and moral backing which 
it must have if it is to tackle other even 
graver world problems.” 


Ignoring all UN resolutions, however, 
18 Congolese “leaders” gathered in Tan- 
anarive in the Malagasy Republic. Among 
them were Belgian-backed Tshombe, 
self-proclaimed President of secessionist 
Katanga province; U.S.-supported Kasa- 
vubu, President of the Republic of the 
Congo; and Kalonji, self-styled President 
of South Kasai. Tshombe had taken the 
initiative for the gathering. Lumumba’s 
vice premier Gizenga, whose forces con- 
trol over half the Congo, refused to 
attend. 


TANANARIVE RESULTS: On March 12 
the Tananarive conference issued a com- 
munique, which confirmed the worst 
fears of those who had noted the increas- 
ingly open attempts to splinter the Con- 
go along tribal lines ‘see GUARDIAN, 
Jan. 30). 

The communique 1) liquidated the 

(Continued on Page 10) 


resolutions, Nkrumah 


aromas @¢conomic recovery? 


By Russ Nixon 
Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 

HE HIGHEST UNEMPLOYMENT in 

20 years, the first vague suggestions 
that the recession might be ending, and 
official warnings about “indefinitely per- 
sistent” mass unemployment have com- 
bined to confront the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration with a grave decision. For Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in announcing his limited 
proposals for economic recovery on Feb. 
2, said: “If these measures prove to be 
inadequate to the task, I shall submit 
further proposals to the Congress within 
75 days. We will do what needs to be 
done to fulfill the high promise of the 
American economy.” The 75 days will be 
up April 18. 

@ Will the Kennedy Administration 
be content with the possibilities of lim- 
ited recovery and decide not to go be- 
yond its initial orthodox economic pro- 
gram? 

@® Or will it next month put forth a 
crash program of tax cuts and deficit fi- 
nanced public works aimed at full re- 
covery and full employment? 


HIGHEST SINCE 1941: On March 7 the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor announced that the 
number of completely unemployed work- 
ers in mid-February rose by 300,000 to a 
total of 5,705,000—highest since 1941. 
This meant that 8.1% of the entire labor 
force was totally jobless, although the 
“seasonally adjusted” figure of 6.8% out 
of work was the rate commonly reported. 
An additional 1,745,000 non-farm work- 
ers, mostly in factories, were listed as 
“involuntary part time workers” who 
worked at least one hour, but less than 
full time during the survey week. 

More than 1,600,000 of the jobless have 
been out of work four months or more. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


York, Louisville Times 
“Nothin’ much to do except listen to the 
‘prosperity’ speeches .. .” 





WALKS, VIGILS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 





Dodd fires again as peace groups plan Easter actions 


By Robert E. Light 


S PEACE GROUPS across the coun- 

try prepared for a variety of Easter 
demonstrations, Sen. Thomas J. Dodd 
‘D-Conn.) fired a missile at the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. Dodd, 
who is vice chairman of the Internal 
Security subcommittee, told the Senate 
March 8 that there was “serious Com- 
munist infiltration at chapter level 
throughout” SANE. 


He revealed that 27 persons had been 
called to closed committee hearings last 
October. Twenty-three refused to coop- 
erate; 22 invoked the Fifth Amendment. 


Nine of the non-cooperating witnesses 
were chairmen of SANE chapters in New 
York; three were rank-and-file members 
and ten had a tenuous relationship with 
SANE. Some had taken ads in a SANE 
journal and the others allegedly con- 
tributed money or worked as unpaid vol- 
unteers. The other witness was Arnold 
Johnson, legislative director of the Com- 
munist Party, who invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. 


GIVEN A CHANCE: Dodd said he want- 
ed “to make it emphatically clear that 
there has never been any question about 
the bona fides of the distinguished Amer- 


icans who constitute the National 
[SANE] Committee.” He complimented 
them for the “energetic steps” they had 
taken “to cope with the [communist] 
problem.” But, he added, “it would be 
misleading and dangerous . . . to believe 
that with these actions the problem of 
Communist infiltration has ceased to 
exist . . . If the Communists, under di- 
rection, have infiltrated the local ore 
ganizations of SANE in the New York 
area, it can be taken for granted that 
there has been a parallel infiltration, in 
varying degrees, in other areas.” 
Dodd said that he would not introduce 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Bobby’s presumption 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
Only a man spoiled to the core 


by huge unearned and unde- 
served wealth, plus the eminence 
bought by throwing the weight 
around of his father’s fantastic 
fortune, could be guilty of the 
cross presumption Robert Ken- 
nedy gave voice to when he 
spoke of an “obligation” to 
“lead” his betters who happen- 
ed to be less well-heeled. 

Someone must tell him, and 
as soon as possible, that the 
right to lead is not conferred by 
the accident of having been 
born rich, but must be won. And 
if there are three qualities that 
are quintessential to leadership 
they are integrity, strong con- 
viction and devotion to princi- 
ple. 

On these qualities the pint- 
size exponent of the New Machi- 
iavellianism now enthroned in 
Washington scores zero. 

Edward Schindeler 


Corporation morality 
NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 

May I point out what might be 
considered an oversight in the 
GUARDIAN? I know it is dirty 
pool to rake up a man’s past ev- 
ery time he gets in a jam, but 
it is done in labor and political 
stories all the time. I had noted, 
therefore, that the bought-press 
(I still like that term) neglected 
to mention in the GE-et-al case 
the fact that other second or 
third echelon officials had got- 
ten trapped in Jersey a few years 
ago rewarding large buyers at an 
electric products show with the 
transient services of call girls. No 
one has recatled this earlier as- 
pect of corporation morality, not 
even the GUARDIAN. 

Name withheld 


Either or 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

At our 30th District Democra- 
tic Club meeting at Auburn, 
Wash., the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Since there is no defense 
against the atomic bomb it is 
either international suicide or 
international disarmament. We, 
the 30th District Democratic 
Club, urge the State Legislature 
to memorialize Congress and the 
President to work for interna- 
tional disarmament through the 
United Nations at once.” 

Harry M. Lux 


The McPhaul family 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 
Arthur McPhaul, an honorary 
member of Ford Local 600, has 
now been in the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Milan, 
Mich., for the first six weeks of a 
nine-month sentence. He was 
sentenced for contempt of Con- 
gress—that is, refusal to gi 
the House Un-American Com- 
mittee the membership list and 
the contributor’s list of the for- 
mer Civil Rights Congress, of 
which he was secretary. 
Four of the nine justices of 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


A drive against rats was 
conducted in an upper West 
Side block yesterday by mem- 
bers of a Democratic club 
and Health Department in- 
spectors. Before the march 
on 89th Street, the crusaders 
were briefed by two Health 
Department men, Richard 
Rohman and Clinton Garvin, 
They said that of the 600 or 
800 rat bites on children re- 
ported last year, most were 
caused by failure to wash the 
children’s faces or to remove 
crumbs or spilled milk from 
their mouths. ’ 

—The New York Times, 
March 5 
One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this weet’ 
B S., New York City 











the U.S. Supreme Court agreed 
that McPhaul was well within 
his constitutional rights. But 
five thought otherwise, so the 
sentence has to be served. 

Art and his family are taking 
the rap. Mrs. McPhaul is totally 
disabled by a stroke, Claudette, 
their 15-year-old daughter, goes 
to school. The family is without 
funds for rent, fuel, food, medi- 
cine, etc. They have nothing 
except what we can give them. 
We are sure many people will 
wish to help them during Ar- 
thur’s imprisonment. 

We hope you can make a con- 
tribution for the months Art will 
be behind the bars because of 
his devotion to principle and his 
desire to protect his fellow men 
and women. Under a new Fed- 
eral regulation, parole may start 
after three months if the Fed- 
era! board approves. 

Carl Haessler, Treasurer, 

McPhaul Defense Committee 

39 Massachusetts Ave., 


Stamps for peace 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 

We have been using the Credo 
series of 4c stamps, especially the 
Lincoln and Jefferson ones, on 
our holiday mail. Recently we 
asked at the P.O. if there was a 
new one and were offered Fran- 
cis Scott Key, with the quote, 
“This be our motto, In God is 
our trust.” So here and there we 
are using this stamp, and in the 
letter we call attention to it and 
then add, “If this is true, why 
missiles? Why the Polaris sub? 
Why not total disarmament?” 

It’s just a suggestion ... 

We liked Florence Luscomb’s 
suggestion in your Letter column, 
of using ‘Ink For Peace,’ and are 
sending letters and postcards to 
Washington. No money for tele- 
grams—cost of one telegram will 
pay for a whole lot of 3c and 4c 
stamps. R. E. & E. S. 


The big but 
BRONX, N.Y. 

I was on the last GUARDIAN 
tour. When I speak to people 
about Cuba, I find that I should 
say at the outset: “Do you want 
me to tell you what you want to 
hear, or do you want to hear the 
truth?” It is agreed that the 
revolutionary government is do- 
ing many good things for the 
people, but there is always the 
big but, that Cuba is going com- 
munist. 

Cuba is not communist. She is 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 


ILLY GRAHAM IS RATED as the greatest evangelist the U.S. 
has seen since Billy Sunday. This month, in Los Angeles, 


Graham had an appointment he wanted to keep secret. But news- 
men dogged his car in a 50-mile-an-hour chase, found that the ap- 
pointment was with Mickey Cohen, the West Coast’s most notorious 
and shot-at gambler, gangster and racketeer. Graham said he 
didn’t know Cohen would be there, but Mickey was talkative: 

“Graham and I had plans to meet with a flock of Hollywood 
big-shots and nobody stood nobody up... We talked about ways of 
fighting the communists.” 

Graham said they discussed religion, but Mickey contradicted: 
“Naw, we didn’t talk about religion. Billy and I never talk about 
it... If I wanted to talk religion I'd see my rabbi, wouldn’t 1?” 
—From the National Guardian, March 21, 1951 


OS Si, 






were: 


building her own economic sys- 
tem in a way that will be most 
beneficial to her people. If they 
do eventually pick communism, 
that is for the people of Cuba 
to decide, not the US. 

It now is considered wun- 
American to be favorable to- 
wards the Cuban revolution. I 
feel it is un-American not to be 
favorable to it. The U.S. is sup- 
posed to be a synonym for free- 
dom, human rights and dignity. 
But instead of supporting Cuba, 
we support the tyrannical dic- 
tatorships of Spain, Portugal 
and the Dominican Republic. 

The real reason for the travel 
ban is to prevent Americans 
from seeing for themselves. 

Alan M. Respler 


The right to see 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

There have been some magni- 
ficent films made in the Soviet 
Union that every country but 
this one gets to see. It is a great 
pity that the culture of Russia 
and China is, to such a large 
extent, shut out from the Amer- 
ican people. We receive letters 
from friends in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and England not to miss 
Sholokhov’s A Man’s Destiny, an 
“extremely powerful film,’ and 
ecstatic letters concerning Chi- 
nese films and their opera and 
ballet. Why cannot we get to 
see these things? The Hylands 








Anthony Ahearn 

“What do you mean, I’m not 

ready yet for this place! Aren’t 

you aware that I own fifty-one 
percent of the stock here?” 


Congratulations 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
We take this opportunity to 
congratulate the GUARDIAN on 
having such an excellent editor 
as James Aronson and to thank 
the paper for sending him forth 
on a nation-wide tour so that we 
readers might have a chance to 
hear and meet him in person. 
The paper is doing a real serv- 
_ for our country and its peo- 

ple. 
Dr. & Mrs. J. C. Coleman 


En-light-ening 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The account by Robert E. 
Light in the GUARDIAN (Feb. 
20) about the anti-trust viola- 
tions by electrical manufactur- 
ers is very enlightening (no pun 
intended). 

Additional value, it seems to 
me, may be gained by viewing 
these violations in their world 
setting. Price fixing is no crime 
in the Soviet Union. Our big 
American corporations would 
like to have what the Soviets 
have, at the expense of the rest 
of America. 

Julius A. Sobon 


Goshal in Canada 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Enclosed is my usual buck-a- 
month contribution for March. 
I had intended sending a little 
extra for Kumar Goshal’s ex- 
pected assignment in Africa, but 
I had the pleasure of meeting 
him in person at a lecture here 
March 2, and gave him the “ex- 
tra” with a good deal of satis- 
faction. 

The NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
and its readers are indeed for- 
tunate in having a person of 
Goshal’s stature. The standing 
ovation he received after his 
brilliant and enlightening talk 
on the Congo, was overwhelm- 
ingly deserved. M. Berke 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos. 
sessions, Canada, $5-a year. Latin 
America, $6 a year, elsewhere $6.50 
a year. First class and airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s @ year, payable to GUARDIAN 
‘London Bureau, 108 Lower Ham Rd., 
‘Kingston, Surrey, England. Single 
copies 15c. Reentered as second class 
matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post or. 
fice at New York, N.Y., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Bloody but unbowed 


N TUCSON, ARIZ., LAST MONTH, University of Arizona botany 

professor Dr. Alan MacEwan, who went to Cuba with his wife 
and two sons at Christmas time, and Clyde Appleton, who went with 
the GUARDIAN tour at the same time, told the Tucson Public 
Forum of their enthusiasm for Cuba’s march on poverty, disease 
and illiteracy, and taxed the U.S. press with printing prejudicial 
accounts of Cuban affairs. Prof. MacEwan singled out the GUARD- 
IAN for “objective, glowing” reports on Cuba’s progress. 

At the forum Hurst B. Amyx, Tucson radio commentator re- 
ferred to in the local press as a “self-styled crusader against Com- 
munism,” challenged the speakers’ views and this month conducted 
a forum of his own. There he attacked teachers who “twist the 
minds of youngsters to make them prey to communism,” and called 
the GUARDIAN “communist, subversive, always on the side of the 
Kremlin.” (Earlier, on Feb. 25 at a showing of the film Operation 
Abolition, Amyx called the Reporter magazine a Communist-front 
publication written by known Communists and fellow travelers.) 

On March 2, after the exchange of forums, Dr. MacEwan dis- 
closed that on Feb. 27 he had been informed by his department 
head at the University that “we cannot use your services after the 
present academic year .... We have not been satisfied with your 
teaching.” 

MacEwan is an old offender: he has taken part in two peace 
marches and was threatened with arrest for picketing the Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Base near Tucson in protest against the placing 
of Titan missile silos there. He is 52, got his doctorate at the 
University of Missouri, and taught at Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


N PITTSBURGH, Dr. Robert Colodny, Abraham Lincoln Brigade 

veteran of the Spanish civil war whose book, The Struggle for 
Madrid, was reviewed in the GUARDIAN last year, is fighting for 
his job at the University of Pittsburgh because he compared the 
crushing of democratic Spain with the mobilization against Cuba 
today. Cubans and other Latin Americans all remember, he said, 
how the Spanish republic was “crucified by international interven- 
tion.” In Cuba, he said, “the dynamics of American power will lead 
to intervention to rescue our investments.” 

Dr. Colodny is an old offender, too: he not only fought and 
was wounded in Spain, he worked for the Cardenas government 
in Mexico in the 30’s, is co-chairman of the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy and was a founding mem- 
ber of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. He taught at the Univer- 
versity of California, San Francisco State and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity before coming to Pitt in 1959. In Dr. Colodny’s case, the Uni- 
versity has not interfered with his off-campus activities, but the 
trustees are out to get him for approving of Fidel Castro. 

e 

pene ge COURT DECISIONS have brought jail-going close to 

hand for the seven Cleveland Taft-Hartley defendants as well 
as for Carl Braden and Frank Wilkinson for contempt of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. (Of this Committee, R. F. Boe 
of Pahokee, Fla., writes: “I’m an old man and can’t ever get these 
things straight: is it the Committee that is Un-American, or just 
its Activities?’’) 

The Cleveland seven_include Fred and Marie Haug, Eric Rein- 
thaler, Hyman Lumer, James West, Sam Reed and Andrew Remes. 

Mrs. Haug, a UE leader at the time of her alleged falsification 
of the since-nullified T-H non-Communist affidavit, was a national 
officer of the Progressive Party. All face fines of $2,500 in addi- 
tion to 18 months in prison. The Haugs’ 10-year-old daughter will 
live with relatives but they may have to sacrifice their home to pay 
the double fine. Aid for them may be sent to Ad Hoc Committee, 
P.O. Box 2461, East Cleveland Station; for Reinthaler to his at- 
torney, Frank Donner, 342 Madison Ave., New York City; and for 
the others to their attorney, Victor Rabinowitz, 25 Broad St., New 
York City, 


penned AND WILKINSON, with Aubrey Williams, chairman 
of the National Committee to Abolish the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, intend to start out from Chicago March 28 
for a series of meetings during which they propose to “talk our way 
into Atlanta.” The best way to back them up is to attend these 
meetings if you can, and in any case to contribute now to their 
continuing activities—Southern Conference Educational Fund, 822 
Perdido St., New Orleans 12, La. (Braden); and the Natl. Abolition 

Committee, 617 N. Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
—THE GUARDIAN 
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THE PREDICTION IS NO LEGISLATION IN 1961 





An appraisal of the President's approach to civil rights 


When I believe that we can usefully move ahead [on civil rights] in the 
field of legislation, I will recommend it to the Congress. I do believe that there’s 
a good deal of things that we can do now in administering laws previously passed 
by the Congress, perticularly in the area of voting, and also by using the powers 
which the Constitution gives to the President through executive orders. When 
I feel that there’s necessity for a Congressional action with a chance of getting 
that Congressional action then I will recommend it to the Congress. 

—President Kennedy at his March 8 press conference 


By Joanne Grant 


ALF OF PRESIDENT Kennedy’s first 

100 days have been characterized 
by caution in almost every area, and 
nowhere has this been more noticeable 
than in civil rights. There is common 
agreement among the most reliable com- 
mentators that the President does not 
intend to introduce any civil rights leg- 
islation this year. 


In July, the Democrats promised ac- 
tion to “assure equal access for all Amer- 
icans to all areas of community life, in- 
eluding voting booths, schoolrooms, jobs, 
housing and "public facilities.” 


In October, before the_election, Ken- 
nedy’s conference on constitutional rights 
made six recommendations: (1) estab- 
lishment of an office responsible directly 
to the President to insure prompt and 
vigorous executive action on civil rights; 
‘2) immediate enactment of a compre- 
hensive civil rights bill; (3) a series of 
White House conferences on school de- 
segregation: ‘4) full use of the Attorney 
General’s nowrr to protect voting rights; 
‘5) an executive order to prohibit dis- 
crimination in Federally-assisted hous- 
ing: ‘6) reorganization of the Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts. 


To date the administration has acted 
in two areas: the Attorney General has 
stepped up activity against the denial of 
voting rights and the President has is- 
sued an executive order on discrimina- 
tion in employment. 


NAACP HOPEFUL: The anti-discrimi- 
nation order, said the NAACP, “can be a 
major step forward” in ending racial 
discrimination. Roy Wilkins, its execu- 
tive secretary, said: “How far it will go 
in this direction depends, as the order 
itself notes, upon the vigor, consistency 
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and thoroughness with which it is en- 
forced.” The Kennedy order is stronger 
than Eisenhower’s 1954 directive in the 
forcefulness of its language and in two 
provisions: ‘1) that companies with 
Government contracts must take “af- 
firmative action” to recruit, train and 
upgrade Negroes; (2) that companies 
must make periodic reports to the Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity. Both orders included the power to 
terminate contracts with companies 
which fail to comply. The power was 
never used under Eisenhower. 


It remains to be seen whether or not 
the new Committee will be more effec- 
tive than the two Eisenhower groups— 
Committee on Government Contracts 
and the Committee on Government Em- 
ployment Practices, Chairman of the 
Committee will be Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson whose civil rights record is poor. 
But the Committee’s vice chairman, Secy. 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, has launch- 
ed a policy of “affirmative action.” His 
personnel chief, Edward J. McVeigh, is 
on a recruiting tour of Negro colleges. 
The Dept. of Labor will be the investi- 


gative arm of the new Committee. 


IS IT A SUBSTITUTE? The employment 
order. may be the first of many anti- 
discrimination executive moves. Yet, 
Kennedy’s emphasis seems to be on help- 
ing the Negro through economic meas- 
ures. The President’s message on Fed- 
eral aid for housing construction, which 
followed by a few days the job order, 
is cited as an aid to Negroes who need 
low-cost housing more than any other 
section of the population. 


Since minorities are hardest hit by the 
nation’s economic problems, it is true 
that measures which alleviate economic 
distress help the Negro. But it also raises 
the question whether such moves are a 
substitute for action on civil rights. 


Louis Lautier wrote in the Afro- 
American (Feb. 11): “Ever since the days 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the 
relief programs, a segment of the Demo- 
cratic party has believed that welfare 
and social legislation beneficial to col- 
ored people would satisfy them without 
civil rights Jegislation.” 


THE REASON: The most common rea- 
son advanced for the President’s reluc- 
tance to introduce any civil rights bills 
this year is that they would damage the 
Administration’s chances of getting even 
its minimal economic program through. 


President Kennedy appointed Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) and Sen. Jo- 
seph Clark ‘D-Pa.) to draft legislation 


to implement the party platform’s civil 
rights plank, but so far they have pro- 
duced nothing. 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey ‘D-Minn.) has 
announced an omnibus civil rights bill 
to include among other things a fair em- 
ployment practices act and an indefinite 
extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion scheduled to expire Nov. 8. Sen. 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) has threatened 
to take advantage of the Kennedy gap 
by introducing a bill to aid school dis- 
tricts which desegregate and to strength- 
en the Justice Dept.’s power to fight de- 
nial of voting rights. 

One big question still being asked is 
why Kennedy did not use his influence 
to change the Senate rules to prevent 
filibusters and to end reactionary control 
of the House Rules Committee. 


A RESPONSIBILITY: At the time of the 
rules fight the Afro-American said: “If 
President Kennedy had but lifted a fin- 
ger, the liberal forces would have won 
and the Dixiecrats would have faced 
crushing defeat This leaves Mr. 
Kennedy burdened with all the greater 
resnonsibility to move boldly and with all 
deliberate speed through executive ac- 
tion. We shall see.” 


Clarence Mitchell, director of the 

NAACP’s Washington bureau, said in a 
recent speech: “So far as civil rights bills 
are concerned, the New Frontier looks 
susniciously like a dude ranch with East- 
land as the general manager and Smith 
as the foreman.” Mississippi’s Sen. James 
O. Eastland, as chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee; named Sen. Sam 
Ervin of North Carolina to head the sub- 
committee on constitutional rights. Rep. 
Howard Smith, Virginia segregationist is 
House Rules Committee chairman. 
THE APPOINTMENTS: In contrast with 
his civil rights legislative approach, Ken- 
nedy is far ahead of any previous Presi- 
dent in the number and level of his 
appointments. He recovered his reputa- 
tion for good intent after having angered 
the Negro press by his offer of a Cabi- 
net post to Rep. William L. Dawson, who 
refused to serve. 


That offer, which seemed a publicity 


\ 


stunt to some, was followed by his ap- 
pointments of Dr. Robert C. Weaver as 
housing administrator; newpaperman 
Carl Rowan to the State Dept.; Frank 
Reeves, an NAACP counsel, to the White 
House staff, and Andrew T. Hatcher as 
assistant White House press secretary. 


Under the headline “Kennedy keeps 
on shaking them up,” the Amsterdam 
News applauded the appointments of 
Clifton Wharton as ambassador to Nor- 
way and Christopher Columbus Scott as 
Deputy Assistant Postmaster General. 

On the debit side is the all-white 
UN delegation except for Frederick Mor- 





Tapley, Baltimore Afro-American 
He means business ... we hope! 


row, alternate, and the appointment of 
Charles Meriwether to the Export-Import 
Bank. Meriwether’s record as a Klans- 
man and political mastermind for Ala- 
bama’s segregationist Gov. John Patter- 
son brought heavy opposition. 


SOUTHERN COURTSHIP: In his efforts 
to pay off campaign debts Kennedy has 
courted Southern politicians. Lautier re- 
ported in the Afro-American (March 11) 
that before Kennedy appointed Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas as Asst. Secy. of State 
for Congressional Relations, he called 
Gov. Orval Faubus for his OK. Negroes 
showed their influence, however, when 
they knocked out the scheduled appoint- 
ments of Gov. Ernest Vandiver of 
Georgia as Secretary of the Army and 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright, a consistent foe of 
civil rights, as Secretary of State. 


Negroes are still fighting for the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, 
president of Atlanta’s Morehouse College, 
to the Civil Rights Commission over the 
opposition of Georgia’s two senators, 
Richard B. Russell and Herman Tal- 
madge. The senators have charged Mays 
with bias in favor of racial integration 
and with being “identified and associat- 
ed with .at least four Communist-front 
organizations.” 


NEW ORLEANS: Kennedy has come 
through best thus far on his promise 
to use the moral authority of his office 
in the New Orleans school desegregation 
struggle. After a weak statement on 
New Orleans in a Feb. 1 press confer- 
ence, the New York Herald Tribune said 
“he remains baffled.” The New York 
Times said: “We would like to see the 
President commit himself, totally, spe- 
cifically, morally, and now.” 


On Feb. 9 Kennedy said: “As far as 
New Orleans goes, it is my position that 
all students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to attend public schools regardless 
of their race, and that’s in accordance 
with. the Constitution. It is in accord- 
ance, in my opinion, with the judgment 
of the people of the United States. So 
there is no question about that.” 

A week later he paid tribute to New 
Orleans school officials who were trying 
to comply with a desegregation order. 
He said this was “no time for schools to 
be closed in the name of racial discrimi- 
nation.” 

The Justice Dept. then expanded its 
contempt suit against Louisiana officials 
withholding funds from the New Orleans 
school board. The state treasurer an- 
nounced that tax money would be re- 
leased to the school board. 


MORE SUGGESTIONS: The Southern 


Conference Educational Fund promptly 
wired congratulations to Kennedy and 
suggested further action which was en- 
dorsed by the Afro-American: (1) Make 
Federal funds available immediately to 
the school board; (2) Withhold all Fed- 
eral non-welfare funds; (3) Prosecute 
all who interfere with court injunctions; 
(4) Send a personal envoy to confer with 
New Orleans interracial leaders. 


Kennedy seems to have decided not to 
act directly in the areas of housing and 
education. The education proposal al- 
ready submitted to Congress is under at- 
tack by the Catholic hierarchy because 
it does not provide for aid to Catholic 
schools, and by Negroes because it does 
not contain an anti-discrimination pro- 
vision. The NAACP has called on its 
branches to demand that Federal aid be 
withheld from states which do not de- 
segregate their schools and there is still 
the possibility that Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell ‘(D-N.Y.) will introduce an 
amendment against _ discrimination. 
Whether or not he does, Powell said, “will 
depend on my faith that the Kennedy 
Administration is continuing to broaden 
the meaning of democracy for all Amer- 
ican citizens.” 


Secy. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Abraham Ribicoff angered Negroes 
when he said of a desegregation provi- 
sion: “We should not block education 
with side issues.” Ribicoff may have 
spilled the Administration’s beans when 
he said “there is no law” authorizing 
denial of Federal funds to combat dis- 
crimination in education. Kennedy had 
said earlier that withholding of Federal 
funds from colleges that discriminate 
was one of the areas of possible action 
being considered. 


ON HOUSING: The President’s housing 
message said nothing about discrimina- 
tion, The Wall Street Journal declared 
Feb. 7 that failure to issue an execu- 
tive order on housing ‘‘would be a clear- 
cut violation of one of Mr. Kennedy’s 
most unequivocal campaign promises.” 


The Journal pointed to prospects of 
slipshod enforcement in Dixie as a way 
out, should an order be issued. Having 
a Negro as housing chief complicates the 
problem, but the Journal pointed out 
that after Dr. Weaver’s speech to a home 
builders convention a builder said: “We 
were puzzled and apprehensive about 
Dr. Weaver’s appointment, but we feel 
better now.” Dr. Weaver has said that 
he favors “open occupancy,” but hasn’t 
yet worked out a plan to achieve it. 


MEET THE PRESIDENT: Negro press 
comments indicate that Negroes feel 
Kennedy is moving too slowly. 

The California Eagle said Feb. 16: 

“Thus far the administration has 
maneuvered to evade a head-on clash 
over civil rights. Apparently it hopes to 
continue that course. But the time is 





coming when it is going to have to make 
a choice between the platform promises 
of the Democratic party and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s personal pledges on civil rights 
on the one hand or of truckling under to 
the South.” 

The Afro-American ‘March 11) quoted 
a@ speech made by Kennedy at a Los 
Angeles civil rights rally in September 
in which he said the President must 
draft civil rights legislation and fight for 
its enactment. The Afro said: “We sub- 
mit the time has come for Senator Ken- 
nedy of Sept. 9 to meet President Ken- 
nedy of Feb, 21.” 
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Economic recovery 


(Continued from Page 1) 


More than 192,C00 workers exhausted 
their unemployment insurance benefits 
during February. Life magazine (March 
10) pictured the situation in its leading 
feature thus: “Anguish of Men Without 
Work. The faces of the nation’s jobless 
last week bespoke individual tragedies 
that were multiplied by the statistics of 
unemployment Anxiety, hunger 
and hopelessness beset Americans out of 
work ad 

WHAT CONGRESS HEARD: Economic 
experts and leaders of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration last week told Congress two 
things: (1) They expected that the re- 
cession phase of the business cycle was 
about to end and that business would 
improve in the next few months; (2) 
In spite of the expected business recov- 
ery, a stubborn, long term problem of 
mass unemployment would continue un- 
less the rate of economic growth made 
exceptionally large advances. 

Both Secy. of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon and Secy. of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg told Congressional committees they 
believed a business upturn would begin 
next month. Dr. Walter W. Heller, chair- 
man of President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, was more cautious 
He held that an upturn “might develop 
in the next few months” but expected a 
slow change until after mid-year. Gen- 
erally, non-governmental economists 
agreed that the recession was ending, al- 
though there were differences on timing. 


GREATER CONCERN: But much more 
significant than the speculation was the 
concern over the long-range stagnation 
of the economy and the prospects of a 
cotinued high level of unemployment. Dr. 
Heller told the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee: “An economic upturn 
would be only the beginning, not the end, 
of the solution to our economic problems.” 
He warned of the “chronic slack” in em- 
ployment and production. He said that 
even if an unprecedented 3.5% rate of 
growth were achieved by the end of 1961, 
unemployment would still hover around 
6,000,000. 

A similar emphasis on the large “hard 
core” unemployment that threatens to 


continue even with business recovery was 
given to the Joint Economic Committee 
by the head of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Williaai McChesney Martin Jr., who 
stressed the “indefinitely persistent” 
structural unemployment resulting from 
automation and other technological 
change. 

What presents the real challenge is 
the scale of recovery necessary to reduce 
unemployment to an “acceptable” level 
of around 3,000,000. The AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council at its recent session in 
Florida held that “a 15% increase in 
national production in the two-year per- 
iod between the end of 1960 and the 
final months of 1962” is needed to cut 
unemployment. 

UNCERTAINTY AHEAD: President Ken- 
nedy’s economic program now being con- 
sidered by Congress is obviously not de- 
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vised to deal with a deep and persistent 
depression, nor is it a crash program 
to achieve rapid increase in the growth 
rate of the economy. The effects of many 
of the Kennedy proposals are spread far 
and uncertainly into the future; and 
others have a limited impact on the level 
of operation of the economy. Following 
is the status of that program: 

® Accelerated spending and payments: 

The Administration has speeded up 
government procurement, construction, 
and highway program outlays, as well as 
payment of dividends for veterans’ life 
insurance and tax refunds. These steps, 
similar to those taken by President 
Eisenhower in the 1958 recession, do not 
have a net effect on the economy, but 
do have a short-term effect by changing 
the timing of already established gov- 
ernment outlays, 
® Temporary unemployment compensa- 
tion: 

The House has passed, with only 30 
dissenting votes, the bill to extend the 
duration of jobless benefits up to a max- 
imum increase of 13 weeks. The expect- 
ed cost of about $1 billion is to be fi- 
nanced through a temporary increase in 
the Federal Unemployment Tax. It is 
expected that the Senate will approve 
the measure soon without serious oppo- 
sition. The Eisenhower Administration. 
which put through an almost identical 
program in 1958, found that TUC was 
its most effective anti-recession move. 
@ Aid to children of unemployed: 

On March 10, the House of Represen- 
tatives on a bipartisan voice vote approv- 
ed a possible $305,000,000 in emergency 
aid to needy children of jobless parents. 
It is an optional program in which part- 
icipating states would be required to put 
up 40% of the costs. At least 10 states 
have indicated they will not participate. 
Early Senate passage is expected. 
® Surplus food: 

On March 9 the President announced 
that the number of persons receiving 
free surplus food had risen from 3,500,- 
000 in December to 6,100,000 in January, 
and the value of the monthly allotments 
per person from $12.80 to $24.40. Food 
stamp plan test areas are to be estab- 
lished in eight localities by June 1. 
® Minimum wages and hours: 

A somewhat modified Administration 
bill to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
after 28 months and extend the law’s 
coverage to 4,000.000 additional workers 
has been reported out of the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee. It should 
pass the House soon and be taken up in 
the Senate shortly thereafter. Labor has 
demanded an immediate $1.25 minimum 
wage and much broader extension of 
coverage, Republicans would limit the 
increase to the initial $1.15 and delete 
the Kennedy proposal to advance to $1.25 
after 28 months. The effect of this leg- 





islation on unemployment will be in- 
direct and limited. 
@® Depressed areas: 


The Administration program for $394,- 
000,000 over a three-year period for loans 
and grants to aid depressed areas has 
been approved by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and is pending 
in the Senate. Hearings are under way 
in the House. Passage is likely without 
significant modification. A limit of $100,. 
000,000 during the first year is favored 
by the Administration. 
® Aid to education and housing: 

President Kennedy’s large scale pro- 
posals on Federal aid to education and 
housing are scheduled for early hearings 
in both the Senate and the House. It is 
impossible to gauge the economic impact 
of these programs at this stage since 
their size, method of financing and tim- 
ing are so indefinite. The massive housing 
program when and if effectively imple- 
mented could have considerable effect. 
® Social security: 

There is virtually no prospect of action 
in 1961 on the proposed improvements 
in Social Security benefits and medical 
care for the aged. It is probable that the 
old age insurance benefits will be im- 
proved with bipartisan support in the 
election year of 1962. The prospects of 
the bills for medical care under social 
security are very uncertain because of 
powerful bipartisan opposition. 


SUMMING UP: The Kennedy program 
for economic recovery at this point is 
limited by its devotion to the balanced 
budget principle. There is no program 
of deficit financed public works or wel- 
fare praojects. There is no general income 
tax cut proposal, and there is stiff op- 
position to the reduction of the standard 
work week as a means of dealing with 
unemployment, Columnist Sylvia Porter 








Fischetti, Johnson Citv Press-Chronicle 
“The map shows the road gets wider 
further on.” 


described it thus: 

“So far the Kennedy Administration 
has done little more to combat the cur- 
rent business downturn than a Nixon 
administration would have done—and to 
date it actually has shown more caution 
on anti-slump moves than the Eisen- 
hower administration showed during the 
last downturn in 1958.” 

Dr. Heller told Congress March 6 that 
“whether additional stimulative measures 
will be needed depends on further eco- 
nomic developments.” 

The President is pledged to decide that 
question before April 18. 


N.Y. radio symposium 
on Un-Americans March 21 

SYMPOSIUM on the Supreme Court 

decisions and the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee will be broad- 
cast by radio station WRFM in New York 
on Tuesday, March 21, from 11 p.m. to 
midnight. Participants include Theodore 
R. Kupferman, former president of the 
Federal Bar Assn.; Corliss Lamont, vice 
chairman of the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee and author of Freedom 
Is As Freedom Does; Prof. Norman Red- 
lich of New York University Law School 
and C. Dickerman Williams, attorney 
and former member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 
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AFRICANS PUBLISH PURPORTED SECRET FOREIGN OFFICE PAPER 





TWO TRENDS: African unionists are 


as a defeat, it suggests that Britain still 


U.S. and British unions called government agents in Africa 





S THE INTERNATIONAL Confeder- 

ation of Free Trade Unions was to 
meet in Brussels March 13, a document 
purported to be a secret British Foreign 
Office report was being circulated around 
the world, outlining a fight between the 
U.S. and Britain for control of ICFTU 
as a back door to Africa. 


The document is dated Dec. 21, 1959, 
and describes secret intrigues of U.S. and 
European unionists with intelligence 
agencies to further their countries’ eco- 
nomic and political interests in Africa. 
It is called “Annexe io Cabinet Paper on 
Policy in Africa.” It fell into African 
hands and was published as a pamphlet, 
The Great Conspiracy Against Africa, by 
the All-African Trade Union Fedn. in 
Nigeria. 

It was called a forgery by the British 
Foreign Office after ¢xcerpts were pub- 
lished in January in Trud in Moscow. 
But those who have followed the strug- 
gle for power in ICFTU point out that 
the document tallies with what was al- 
ready known or suspected, if in shock- 
ingly frank terms. 


A THRILLER: The document reads like 
an Eric Ambler spy thriller with refer- 
ences to agents and couble agents and 
plot and counterplot. But the biggest jolt 
is the alleged close tics between AFL-CIO 
president George Meany and others with 
the State Dept. and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and their apparent willing- 
ness to serve the nation’s business inter- 
ests in the name of fighting “commu- 
nism.” 

Britain’s bad name in Africa as a colo- 
nial power limits the avenues it can use 
to continue economic and political con- 
trol in the emerging nations. “In these 
conditions,” the document says, “the role 
of trade unionism and therefore the role 
of ICFTU have acquired a new and vital 
importance for us . . . Since it is diffi- 
cult to accuse trade unions of serving 
colonial ends, with their aid it should be 
possible to establish harmonious rela- 
tions with the new social and political 
institutions in Africa now being created 
and with the administration of industrial 
and agriculture interests which we hope 
to maintain after any political changes. 

. Trade union heip will be needed to 
check irresponsible nationalization and 
to maintain control in the key sectors of 
the economy in the newly created Afri- 
can states.” 


U.S. THREAT: But a major threat to 
British future in Africa is the U.S. The 
document refers to an alleged secret re- 
port by former Vice President Nixon writ- 
ten after his 1957 African tour, and a 
study said to have been made by the Sen- 
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AN ELECTION RALLY LISTENS TO KEN YA LABOR LEADER TOM MBOYA 
He is reported as accepting favors from both sides in U.S.-British rivalry. 


ate Foreign Relations Committee. Nixon 
is said to have written: “The Western 
colonial crisis in Africa is both a chal- 
lenge to and an opportunity for the ex- 
tension of direct American influence .. . 
From the political point of view the Eu- 
ropean powers in Africa . are irrevoca- 
bly tarred with their colonial past. Amer- 
ica is heir to no such past in Africa. It 
is that fact that can make her heir to 
Africa’s future ... 

“American interests in the future are 
so great as to justify us in not hesitating 
even to assist the departure of colonial 
powers from Africa. If we can win native 
opinion by this process the future of 
America in Africa will be assured.” 

The Senate study said, according to the 
document, “greater opportunities for prof- 
itable operations [in Africa] exist than 
has been realized .. .” 


OTHER WAYS: USS. tactics are reported 
as having been spelled out at a secret 
conference of ambassadors and sentor 
officials at Lorenco Marques in Mozam- 
bique in 1959 by Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 
then Assistant Secy. of State for African 
Affairs. He is quoted as saying: “It is 
difficult for you as government officials 
openly to attack powers which are our 
allies in NATO. But there are other ways 
of doing this and one of them is through 
the AFL-CIO contacts in the African 
labor movement.” 

The Foreign Office is pictured as not 
upset that U.S. union leaders should be 
used as agents—British unionists do the 
same job—but as complaining of unfair 
competition. The U.S. labor movement, 
the document says, “has been built from 
above by highly paid trade union bosses 
and not from below as in Great Britain 
and in Europe ... As a result, the Amer- 
ican trade union leader such as Meany, 
Reuther and Dubinsxy can afford direct- 
ly and openly to execute governmental 
and particularly State Dept. and CIA 
policy ... 

“Their chief weapon, following Amer- 
ican practice, is the biibery of anti-com- 
munist and anti-colonial elements in the 
trade union and nationalist movement. 
In agreement with the State Dept. and 
the CIA, the Americans have provided 
secret undercover support for such lead- 
ers as Tom Mboya [of Kenya]... Ailoune 
Cisse [of Senegal] . Jacques N’gom 
and Mbilla Marcous lof French Came- 
roun] ... Macrae in Uganda and various 
individuals in Nyasaland, Togoland, etc. 

“This is a crude and short-sighted pol- 
icy ...In order to be safe for our pur- 
poses the trade unions in Africa must 
appear to be organized from below on 
genuine trade union principles.” 


divided on strategy. One group favors a 
Pan-African federation, independent of 
all world federations, which would fight 
political as well as economic issues. It 
held a conference in Accra, Ghana, in 
1958 which set up the All-Africa Trade 
Union Fedn. But it is still weak. 

Another group met in Lagos, Nigeria, 
led by Mboya, and advocated an auto- 
nomous council in ICFTU. 

In the document, the British view both 
trends as threats. They see the Pan- 
Africa plan as a way ‘“‘to open the door 
to communism even if the political lead- 
ers fly the national flag.” They opposed 
the Mboya plan beceuse, the document 
says, “we have reason to believe that 
there is an understanding between him 
and the Americans and that the whole 
plan for emphasis on autonomy ... is 
intended to be used by the Americans as 
an indirect means for spreading their 
influence in Africa . .. It seems clear 
that they have reached some private ar- 
rangement with Mboya not only polit- 
ically, but probably personally and even 
financially.” 


INTERNAL RIVALRY: The fight for 
control of ICFTU began in 1955 when 
the U.S. representatives tried unsuccess- 
fully to replace Jacobus Oldenbroek as 
general secretary with Omer Becu, a Bel- 
gian. Oldenbroek, a Hollander, had been 
a British agent during World War II, 
according to the document, and contin- 
ued close ties with the Foreign Office. 

The American wionists continued 
their efforts to overturn British domi- 
nation and by the time of the ICFTU 
congress in Brussels in December, 1959, 
they had lined up enough support to 
take over. The Foreign Office paper was 
purportedly written just after the con- 
gress. 

Meany proposed to replace Oldenbroek 
with Becu and to set up an African Re- 
gional Organization with wide powers 
under Mboya. He won on his African plan 
and Becu took over last summer under 
a general reorganization which also set 
up four assistant general secretary posts. 

According to the document, the For- 
eign Office suggested, on the advice of 
British union leaders, that Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan “approach the American 
government officially and endeavor to 
make them instruct the American trade 
union leaders not to undermine our in- 
terests in Africa and to collaborate with 
us and other members of NATO in 
ICFTU.” According to the document, 
the British were particularly incensed at 
Meany and charged that ‘much of Mea- 
ny’s paper . was lifted bodily from 
[Nixon’s secret] report.” 


BRITAIN’S TRUMPS: Although the doc- 
ument views the 1959 ICFTU conference 





had some trump caids. It says that in 
the U.S. support of Becu, “they are not 
aware of our agreement with him.” 


The document also says: “The Ameri- 
cans have probably overplayed their hand 
with Mboya ... Mboya privately warned 
and consulted us about his speech and 
we have other indications that he wishes 
to further private collaboration with us. 
(‘Provided it is kept private.’) It seems 
possible that he thinks he has obtained 
all he can from the Americans.” 


Despite Meany’s apnarent victory, the 
feud in ICFTU has continued. Meany 
withheld a $221,000 payment to ICFTU's 
Intl. Solidarity Fund, due Dec. 31, 1960, 
because the Africa project had bogge 
down and because the reorganization 
committee refused to accept Irving Brown 
as an assistant general-secretary for Af- 
rica on the ground tnat he was a CIA 
agent. The check was sent when ICFTU 
officials agreed that the money would be 
earmarked for Africa and that reorgani- 
zation plans would be ready for the 
March 13 meeting. 

The AFL-CIO executive council last 
month appropriated $3,250,000 over three 
years to ICFTU “on a tentative basis, 
subject to completion of the reorganiza- 
tion program,” and $330,000 for direct 
aid to African unions. 

The document says that if the African 
unions were short of cash, “the State 
Dept. and the CIA [vromised] Meany 
and Reuther that any funds necessary 
would be met from serret or, rather, ‘aid’ 
sources.” 


LEAK TO CIA: Desvite the socialist 
traditions of Britisn labor, the docu- 
ment says that its policy in ICFTU “is 
the result of confidential consultations 
over the years between [foreign office] 
officials and Labor Party and trade union 
leaders.” They all agreed, according to 
the document, that ‘‘the principal danger 
that might arise [in Africal was the 
political strike. This in Africa would be 
a primary and very dangerous form of 
alliance between nationalism and union- 
ism.” 

The document suggests some of the 
unionists’ motives: ‘In our discussions 
with TU representatives we expressed the 
hope that if they did their best to pre- 
vent political strikes, we on our side 
would instruct local authorities not to 
regard innocent industrial movements as 
a form of political challenge.” 

The payoff apparently was not enough 
for one union leader. 'The document says: 
“There are indications that somebody 
among our trusted TU leaders maintains 
close contact with ithe CIA and forwards 
confidential information to it through 
the American Embassy in London.” 


: i ; 
FORMER VICE PRESIDENT NIXON DURING HIS 1957 TRIP TO AFRICA 
AFL-CIO chief Meany is accused of cribbing from his secret report 
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NATIONALISTS’ DEMANDS SEEN AS MODERATE 





Why West 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 
PARIS 
HE WEST has several new reasons 
to press for peace in Algeria. 

The lessons of the Congo events have 
made the long threatened international- 
ization of the Algerian conflict a risk not 
to be taken under any circumstances. The 
supposed pro-Soviet shift of the Provi- 
sional Government for Algeria (PGAR) 
left wing is an added motive—for Paris 
as for Washington—for speeding peace. 

For another reason, this seems a par- 
ticularly favorable time for the West 
to act. With the death of Mohammed V 
putting his much less neutralist son Has- 
san II on the Moroccan throne, the 
vision of a pro-Western Maghreb (fed- 
eration of Morocco, Algeria and Tuni- 
sia) takes on substance for the first 
time. Some observers, 


over-simplifying 





Lap, Canard Enchaine 
Down with colonelialism! 


the intricate play of conflicting interests 
even among partners on the same side 
of the fence, already see Morocco’s Has- 
san II and Tunisia’s Bourguiba, both pro- 
Western, pushing the reluctant Algerians, 
third member of the future Maghreb, not 
only toward peace but toward the West. 

But the West also has several reasons 
to follow closely all the details of an 
eventual peace negotiation. If the pres- 
ent preliminary Contacts between Paris 
and the Algerian National Liberation 


needs peace in Algeria 


Front (FLN) actually get down to serious 
peace talks, there will be two difficult 
phases in which the entire West, to vary- 
ing degrees, has vital stakes. 


® Algeria and the Sahara. 

When Premier Michel Debre recently 
spoke of the continued French presence 
in the Sahara, the PGAR, in the midst 
of delicate pre-negotiation moves, react- 
ed sharply. The Algerians are determined 
not only to claim the future Independent 
Algerian Republic’s sovereignty over the 
Sahara, but to proclaim it as of now. For 
the PGAR, there can be no discussing 
this point of principle. As for the produc- 
tion and sale of the Sahara oil, the Al- 
gerian government is said to seek a di- 
rect two-way agreement with Paris in 
the peace talks to come. 

In the face of the Algerian position, 
Paris and Tunis each have a Sahara plan 
of their own. 

The French plan would omit the Sa- 
hara sovereignty issue from immediate 
peace talks, and save it for future nego- 
tiation. For the present, only the ex- 
ploitation of Sahara oil is to be discussed. 
The Paris plan sees all the Sahara bor- 
der states (Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Mauritania, Mali, Niger and Tchad) shar- 
ing in the profits. Paris also claims that 
France and Algeria are natural partners 
in the future oil business: Algeria will 
have France as its principal customer, 
and France will be able to buy its oil 
inside the franc zone, i.e., without any 
foreign currency outlay. 

The Tunisian plan also favors exploita- 
tion by all Sahara ststes, but wants the 
economic development of the Sahara, as 
well as the sale of its oil, internationally 
guaranteed, not only by the interested 
African states but also by several West- 
ern countries, including the U.S. 


OTHER COMPLICATIONS: These Euro- 
pean and African perspectives are affect- 
ed by the U.S. position, which in turn 
may be influenced ky private oil inter- 


ests. Then there is the Soviet point of 
view which appears to prefer a direct 
Franco-Algerian oil deal to a U.S.-head- 
ed international guarantee implying fur- 
ther U.S. penetration in North Africa. 


Finally there are the international oil 
companies some of which—Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Shell—-are prospecting in 
the Sahara. Their position is in part de- 
termined by their interest in the newly 
discovered Libyan 9il which is expected 
to compete favorably with the Algerian 
product because it is cheaper to exploit, 
as cheap to transport, and far more 
abundant. 


Whatever the final outcome, the trans- 
portation and refining of the oil—by far 
the most lucrative operations in the oil 
business—remain very largely in the 
hands of the Oil Trust. 


@ Algeria and the Atlantic Pact. 

Aside from the Sahara issue, the 
PGAR’s starting positions in eventual 
peace negotiations sve said to be sur- 
prisingly moderate. 


The Algerians seern ready to accept a 
transition period of association with 
France until the self determination ref- 
erendum. The association would be lim- 
ited to such questions as diplomacy, de- 
fense and education and, if successful, 
might continue in a limited form for 
some time after the vote. 


The PGAR also offers serious guaran- 
tees of protection for the European mi- 
nority. The French army would have to 
reduce its Algerian strength in stages to 
the 1954 (pre-insurrection) level at ref- 
erendum time. Simi'arly, the Algerians 
would demobilize their National Libera- 
tion Army in about the same proportions. 
But the French army would still be large 
enough to offer full protection to the 
Europeans in Algeria who, pending their 
choice between French and Algerian citi- 
zenship, could participate at will in the 
country’s civic and solitical life. 








PAVING THE WAY FOR PEACE? 
De Gaulle (l.) greets Tunisia’s Bour- 
guiba for top secret talks preliminary 
to peace negotiations with Algerian 
National Liberation leaders. 


But whatever military concessions 
might be made, the future Algerian gov- 
ernment is unshakeable on one point: It 
will not permit Algeria to become At- 
lantic Pact territory. It is said to be ab- 
solutely and irrevocably opposed to offer- 
ing any part of Algeria for NATO bases. 

This last refusal might annoy Bonn 
and Washington more than Paris, since 
de Gaulle has remained notoriously luke- 
warm on all efforts toward Atlantic or 
European supra-national integration. 





THE ISSUE IS UNITY ON THE LEFT 





Nenni's policies face a stiff fight 
at Italian Seci-list Party Congress 


By Phyllis Rosner 


Guardian staff correspondent 

ROME 

IETRO NENNI, the “grand old man” 

of Italian socialism (he celebrated 

his 70th birthday last month), was pre- 

paring for a hard battle at the 34th Con- 

gress of his party which opened at Milan 
on March 15. 


His party is Italy’s third largest and 
has an estimated 3,500,000 voters. The 
Italian Socialist Party differs consider- 
ably from the Social Democratic Party 
from which it split in 1947, and it also 
differs considerably from other Social 
Democratic parties in western Europe. It 
not only officially accepts Marxism, but 
it officially collaborates with the Com- 
munists in the trade unions and other 
mass organizations and in administering 
many local and provincial councils. 

Few present-day Italian political lead- 
ers have managed to assume such wide- 
ly differing attitudes on important poli- 
tical problems within such a short period 
as Nenni. Once he was a fervent defend- 
er of a democratic popular front with the 
Communists; then an acid polemicist 
against any form of alliance with them. 
Once he was an ardent anti-clericalist; 
at this moment he is a partisan of agree- 
ment with the Christian Democrats. 
Once he battled hard against the At- 
antic Pact, now he accepts an “arrange- 
ment with the Western Powers.” 


NEVER DEFEATED: Despite his incon- 
sistencies, he has always enjoyed a posi- 
tion of exceptional privilege in his party, 
and while often in a minority, he has 
never been defeated. He has always main- 
tained close contact with the members 


and followers of the party—so much so 
that in the public mind he and the party 
are identical. 


This prestige won him a majority at 
the last Socialist Party Congress in Na- 
ples at the beginning of 1959. The sup- 
port he gained then (58% as against 
33% for the left wing and 7% for the 
central group, led by Basso) was based 
more on emotional loyalty to him than 
on conscious agreement with his policy. 

Since then the doubts about the cor- 
rectness of his political line have deep- 
ened within the party. Even if he man- 
ages to obtain a majority at Milan, he 
knows there is a compact and militant 
opposition representing nearly half the 
members. 

The division between his group, the 
“autonomists” as they call themselves, 
and the opposition or Left is basic. The 
issue is how to break the absolute rule 
of the clericals and of big business, exer- 
cised for the past 13 years over the coun- 
try by the Christian Democrats or by 
governments dominated by them. 


DEADLOCK: Over the years the strength 
of the Christian Democrats has dimin- 
ished, At the last elections they obtained 
a little more than 40% of the votes. With 
the help of the minor center parties (So- 
cial Democrats, Republicans and Liber- 
als) and sometimes with the support of 
the extreme Right (Monarchists and 
Neo-fascists), they have always so far 
managed to retain absolute rule. Against 
them are aligned the Communists (24.5% 
of the poll) and the Socialists (14.4%). 

A certain deadlock has been reached. 
The Christian Democrats and their al- 





PIETRO NENNI 
A man of many moods 


lies are unable to undermine the strength 
of the Left parties, with their strong and 
growing base among the workers, the 
small peasants and sections of the mid- 
dle-class and intellectuals. On the other 
hand, the Left has not been able to in- 
crease its following decisively because of 
the strong support afforded py the Cath- 
olic Church to the Ciuistian Democrats. 
Clearly, as the Communists and all ten- 
dencies within the Nenni Socialist Party 
see it, a breakthrough to a really demo- 
cratic government—one prepared to car- 
ry out the much-needed reforms of the 
economic and social structure as stipu- 
lated by the 1946 Constitution—can only 
be enforced by a joint struggle. And it 
must be a joint struggle of the Left par- 
ties and of the mass of Catholic workers. 


THE DIFFERENCES: The issue divid- 
ing the Nenni Socialists is how to achieve 


this breakthrough. Nenni argues for par- 
liamentary and local 1approchement with 
the Christian Democrats, even at the 
price of breaking »xisting collaboration 
with the Left, in the first place the Com- 
munists. 

Left-wing opponents of this collabora- 
tion say that it is a »etrayal of the real 
interests of the working class and can 
only help the Christian Democrats. 

In Parliament there is often a similar 
situation. Whereas in the past Socialist 
M.P.s voted against the Christian Demo- 
cratic government, {[requently they now 
abstain from voting. 


LESSON OF NOVEMBER: On the na- 
tional level, however, the Nenni Social- 
ists continue to cooperate with the Com- 
munists in the trade unions and other 
mass organizations. 

It was generally felt that Nenni would 
gain his majority at the Milan congress. 
Early this month in the 48 districts the 
Socialists were holding preparatory con- 
ferences; of the 24 held at this writing 
the Left had made vrogress. 

In any case, whatever the decisions 
adopted at Milan, the struggle within the 
Socialist Party will continue. It remains 
to be seen whether Nenni and his sup- 
porters will take to heart the lesson of 
last’ November’s municipal elections. 
Then the Socialists lost votes on the 
basis of Nenni’s policy; all the other 
Left parties, in particular the Commu- 
nists, increased their poll. 





Prof. Joan Robinson of Britain 
to speak in N.Y. March 22 


ROFESSOR Joan Robinson, Reader 
~ in Economics at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, will lecture on “Anti- 
Americanism” at a meeting sponsored by 
Monthly Review Associates at Palm Gar- 
dens, 306 W. 52nd St., New York City, 
on Wednesday, March 22, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets may be obtained from Monthly 
Review Associates, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, 
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ADENAUER HOLDS THE TRUMP CARDS 





How cold war intensifies U. S.-German rivalry 
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THIS COMIC FLOAT IN A CARNIVAL PARADE IN MAINZ, GERMANY, TELLS A BITTER TRUTH 


Uncle Sam’s begging gesture pops the hat off the keeper of West Germany’s moneybags 


By Ed Sears 
ATE LAST FEBRUARY. West Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano boarded a plane at the New 
York International Airport. The pilot 
taxied it to the end of the runway, raced 
its engines, and then shut them off. The 

plane stayed where it was. 

A thick fog had suddenly enclosed the 
field. All flights were hastily canceled 
until the fog lifted several hours later. 

While Herr Brentano was understand- 
ably upset by the delay caused by this 
quirk of nature, he was probably far 
more concerned with the political fog 
which has enveloped the area of US.- 
German relations. 

The once clear blue skies of German- 
American friendship have been darkened 
by what the New York Times, in its own 
restrained manner, has called “a small 
cloud on the horizon.” 


INTENSE RIVALRY: Herr Brentano had 
gone to Washington to see what he could 
do to disperse the cloud. Despite his ef- 
forts, the cloud remains. Unlike a fog 
of nature, it will not disappear on its own 
and may even become a major storm. 

At the center lies the intense competi- 
tive rivalry between a vibrant, revitalized 
German capitalism and a stagnant, slow- 
moving American economy. Intertwined 
is the cold war, which, paradoxically, is 
responsible for both the close German- 
American collaboration of the past and 
the rivalry of the present. 

Determined to reverse the postwar 
spread of socialism to Eastern Europe 
and China, U.S. policy makers scrapped 
their wartime promises in order to re- 
build the shattered economies of their 
former enemies, Germany and Japan. 
They looked upon these two powers, and 
especially Germany, as their most reli- 
able allies in the anti-Communist cru- 
sade. 

In the years following the war, the U.S. 
poured billions of dollars into the Ger- 
man economy. These funds were at first 
supposed to be loans, to be repaid when 
Germany got back on her feet. By 1953, 
the Germans owed the U.S. more than 
$3,000,000,000. 


THE WINDFALL: In that year, which 
was shortly afte: Germany joined NATO, 
the U.S. forgave approximately $2,200,- 
000,000 of this cebt. At the same time, 
the U.S. canceled another $1,500,000,000 
of the German debt contracted between 
World Wars I and II. These actions gave 
the Germans a windfall of $3,700,000,000. 

The US., in addition, agreed to assume 
the full cost of the upkeep of its troops 
in Germany. These expenditures have 
added another $3,600,000,000 to the cof- 
fers of the Federal Republic. All told, U.S. 
aid since the end of the war came t¢ 


more than $7,000,000,000, which is ap- 
proximately equal to Germany’s holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange today. 


The U.S. made these concessions at a 
time when it was the undisputed master 
of the capitalist world. By using the pow- 
er of the then almighty dollar, it felt 
confident that it could keep its allies 
in line. U.S. policy makers, ignoring 
warnings both from the Left and from 
certain members of the business com- 
munity, no longer feared the power of a 
revived Germany. 

Nor did they reckon with the costs of 
the cold war. The cold war, they rea- 
soned, brought prosperity to America. 
It thus assured, so they thought, stabil- 
ity at home and servility abroad. 


END OF PIPEDREAM: The spectacular 
growth in the U.S. balance of payments 
deficit and the unprecedented gold out- 
flow of the past few years effectively 
shattered these pipedreams. American 
officialdom suddenly realized that the 
cold war costs were beginning to pinch. 

The American economy had reached 
a point where it could pay for the cold 
war only at the expense of American 
living standards. Unwilling to face the 
political consequences of an austerity 
program, the government—under both 
Kennedy and Eisenhower—has been try- 
ing to have the allies share the costs. 

Of all its allies, Germany, the prime 
beneficiary of the cold war and second 
largest holder of gold and foreign ex- 
change in the capitalist world (the U.S. 
still is the first), was the country which 
the U.S. felt was best able to help meet 
the cold war costs. 

Last November, the lame-duck Eisen- 
hower Administration sent former Secy. 
of the Treasury Anderson and Douglas 
Dillon, now Secy. of the Treasury and 
then Under Secy. of State for Economic 
Affairs, to Germany to plead for help. 
This mission ended in a complete fiasco, 
with the Germans giving a resounding 
“No” to the Americans’ requests. The 
Anderson-Dillon mission drove home the 
point that the dollar was no longer al- 
mighty and that the Germans were no 
longer servile. 


COUNTER-OFFER: Since then both 
sides have been trying to heal the breach. 
A lot of hard bargaining has already 
taken place and it will continue when 
Chancellor Adenauer comes here in April. 
While there is no doubt that the Ger- 
mans will make concessions—they have, 
in fact, already made some—it is ques- 
tionable whether they will ever agree to 
shouldering what the U.S. considers 
their fair share of the cold war costs. 
Originally, the U.S. under Anderson 
demanded that Germany pay between 
$600,000,000 and $650,000,000 per year 


for the upkeep of American troops on 
German soil. The Germans, rejecting this 
on the grounds that these payments 
would give Germany.~the status of an 
occupied country, countered with an of- 
fer of approximately $1,200,000,000 in 
immediate assistance. 


The package consisted of: 


@ Prepayment of $600,000,000 of the 
$787,000,000 debt which Germany still 
owed ‘the U.S. for its postwar aid. This 
was originally scheduled to be repaid in 
full by 1978. 


@ Prepayment of $150,000,000 of arms 
orders already placed in the U.S. 


@ A promise to purchase and pay in 
advance for $450,000,000 of arms during 
1961. The Germans had originally plan- 
ned to purchase only $200,000,000 of arms 
in the U.S. this year. 


@ An agreement in principle to as- 
sume some of the expenses of keeping 
the Greek and Turkish governments in 
power. This is now costing the US. 
around $150,000,000 per year. 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH: This offer infur- 
fated Washington. All it did was to give 
the U.S. in 1961 funds which the US. 
would have received over a period of 
years. It really cost Germany nothing. 


The Germans, furthermore, did not 
commit themselves beyond 1961. As far 
as they were concerned, this offer was a 
one-shot affair, beginning and ending 
with this proposal. The U.S., on the 
other hand, wanted a firm German com- 
mitment for the cold war’s duration. 


The Germans, in addition, attached a 
string to their offer. They wanted the 
U.S. to cancel the remaining German 
debt, $187,000,000, as payment for Ger- 
man assets seized during the war. 

When the U.S. entered World War II, 
it took over the American properties of 
such German-owned firms as Rohm & 
Haas, Hugo Stinnes, and the Schering 
Corp. These properties were then valued 
at $428,000,000. At the end of the war, 
the U.S. agreed to limit its reparation 
claims to the value of these properties. 
Congress, as a result, passed a law pro- 
hibiting both the return of these proper- 
ties or compensation payments to their 
former owners. 


USURY IN REVERSE: Adenauer, how- 
ever, is now insisting that the U.S. pay 
Germany for these assets because such 
payments “would uphold the sanctity of 
private property, even in wartime.” These 
protestations fell on unsympathetic ears 
in Washington, especially since the U.S. 
had already written off $3,700,000,000 
of German debts and since, furthermore, 
the Germans have never paid Americans 


anything for war damage claims against 
U.S.-owned property. 

“This is really a proposition,” stormed 
Sen. Kenneth Keating (R-N.Y.), “that 
the United States taxpayers pay a $187,- 
000,000 fee for early repayment of $787,- 
000,000 which is due them. Such a deal 
smacks of usury in reverse,” 


Since this uproar, the Germans have 
backed down a bit. They have agreed 
not tc tie a war assets settlement to a 
balance-of-payments agreement. They 
have consented, in principle, to help the 
U.S. on a continuing basis, though sig- 
nificantly they have made no commit- 
ments as to the extent of this aid. They 
have increased their contributions to 
NATO, and they have, furthermore, re- 
duced interest rates, which should cut 
down on the flow of American capital in 
Germany, 


MARK REVALUED: More important. 
they have just raised the value of the 
mark from 23.8¢ to 25c. This will up the 
prices of German exports and lower those 
of imports. The U.S. should thus buy 
less from Germany and sell more to it, a 
development which will improve to a 
certain extent this country’s balance of 
payments position. 


The sum total of all these concessions 
is, however, very small as compared to 
the needs of the U.S. Even the revalua- 
tion of the mark, whose value was in- 
creased by only 5%, is not enough to 
make any significant dent in the bal- 
ance of payments deficit. Many econo- 
mists believe that the mark’s value 
should be raised to around 35c and even 
as high as 50c to have a decisive impact. 


The U.S. will have to do a lot more 
hard bargaining if it is to receive any 
real concessions from the Germans. 


ADENAUER’S TRUMPS: When Ken- 
nedy faces Adenauer in April, he will 
undoubtedly press him for more conces- 
sions. Adenauer will enter these negoti- 
ations, however, with two trump cards. 
First is West Germany’s huge supply 
of dollars. Up to now, the Germans have 
been converting only 40% of their dollar 
holdings into gold while other countries 
have been converting as high as 80% to 
90%. This policy, while helping stem the 
U.S. gold outflow for the present, gives 
the Germans a powerful talking point 
for the future. The Germans can con- 
vert these dollars into gold at any time 
they please, a move which could bring 
unpleasant consequences for the U.S. 


Second, Adenauer can always sign a 
pact with the Soviet Union. Adenauer 
has appeared before the world as one of 
the staunchest “cold warriors.” He had 
every reason to do so because his Ger- 
many was receiving enormous profits 
from the cold war. If the U.S. presses 
him too hard, he might find it more 
profitable to sign a pact with the social- 
ist countries. The socialist countries, 
after all, offer good markets for German 
goods, while the U.S. offers hard com- 
petition. 


KENNEDY’S CARD: Kennedy, on the 
other hand, has only one trump card, 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Ger- 
many. This would deprive the Germans 
of an income of $700,000,000 per year. 
Kennedy, however, cannot withdraw U.S. 
troops without coming to an understand- 
ing with the Soviet Union. This would, 
of necessity, involve ending the cold war. 


As long as Kennedy insists on main- 
taining U.S. bases abroad, he will enter 
the Adenauer negotiations with his 
hands tied. He will be in no position to 
force the Germans to pay a significant 
share of the cold war’s costs. 

The continuance of the cold war can 
only spur the growth of German capi- 
talism at the expense of American cap- 
italism. The rivalries of these two cap- 
italisms may well turn out to be even 
more intense than the struggle between 
the capitalist and socialist worlds. 

Thus, today’s “small cloud on the hor- 
izon” may turn into tomorrow’s storm. 
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Peace actions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


legislation on the matter to give the Na- 
tional SANE Committee a chance to work 
out “the problem.” 

In answer to Dodd, Norman Cousins, 
SANE national co-chairman, said: 
“SANE bars from membership not only 
Communists but anyone not free to apply 
the same standards of independent crit- 
icism to other countries that apply to the 
U.S.A. 

“SANE’s program for controlled inter- 
national disarmament is one that has 
been accepted by millions of Americans 
and is in keeping with proposals made 
by former President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy.” 


UNAPPEASED: Dodd first opened up on 
SANE last May on the eve of a Madison 
Square Garden peace rally. He subpenaed 
Henry Abrams, the rally’s coordinator, 
to closed hearings and questioned him 
on past associations with the American 
Labor Party and the Independent-So- 
cialist Party. Abrams refused to answer. 
Cousins volunteered to meet with the 
committee, and, according to Dodd, “of- 
fered to open the books of his organiza- 
tion to the subcommittee and to coop- 
erate in every way to rid his organiza- 
tion of communists.” Cousins called in 
Abrams and asked him if he was a Com- 
munist. Abrams refused to answer on 
principle, but he pledged that he “was 
not under the orders or instruction of 
any outside organization” and that his 
“sole concern was to make SANE a suc- 
cess.” Cousins asked Abrams to resign. 
Dodd was not appeased. In a Senate 
speech on May 25 he said: “I do not be- 
lieve that the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy has taken the necessary 
measures to create a climate that is in- 
hospitable to communist infiltration.” He 
suggested that the best way for SANE 





Konkret, Hamburg 


to clear itself was to “clearly demarcate 
their own position from that of the Com- 
munists, first, by stressing the need for 
adequate inspection, second, by reiter- 
ating at every opportunity their oppo- 
sition to the tyranny of communism.” 


RESIGNATIONS: SANE has been in 
conflict ever since. On May 26 the na- 
tional board issued a policy statement 
of standards for leadership which ex- 
cluded CP members and those who are 
“not free to criticize other governments.” 
The statement was expanded in October 
to extend the restrictions to membership. 

The board’s stand did not sit well with 
many in SANE who had long records in 
defense of civil liberties. Although the 
board had expressed resentment against 


the Dodd intrusion in May, they felt a 
stronger defense was in order. Veteran 
pacifist A. J. Muste, Rev. John W. Darr 
Jr., Quakers Robert Gilmore and Stew- 
art Meacham, among others, resigned 
from SANE. Dr. Linus Pauling refused 
to join the national board and: resigned 
as a sponsor. ' 

The greatest turmoil resulted in the 
Greater New York Sane Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of local chap- 
ters and center of Dodd’s attack. When 
the New York SANE leaders were sub- 
penaed, according to Dodd, “the national 
committee advised [them] not to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment and it offered 
them the service of the committee’s 
counsel.” 

On pressure from the national com- 
mittee, the New York group returned its 
charter last November. Local groups were 
asked to apply for new charters directly 
from the nacional committee. 


EASTER CAMPAIGN: Many in New 
York left SANE to search out other peace 
activity. Others, although dismayed by 
the national committee’s stand, never- 
theless remained in SANE because the 
organization had not weakened its stand 
for disarmament and a nuclear test ban. 

As Dodd fired his lastest attack, SANE 
was organizing an Easter campaign. 
Canon L. John Collins, leader of Brit- 
ain’s famed Aldermaston marches, was 
to speak March 16 at the Ethical Culture 
Society auditorium, 64th St. and Cen- 
tral Park West, at 8 p.m. A film of the 
1960 Aldermaston march was to be 
shown. 

The New York, New Jersey and Stu- 
dent SANE committees scheduled a 
march to begin March 25 at McGuire 
Air Force Base in Wrightstown, N. J., 
and to culminate April 1 at a rally at 
United Nations Plaza. Rallies were 
scheduled along the way and New York- 
ers’ were to meet the marchers at George 
Washington Bridge at 9 a.m. on April 1 
to march to the UN. Further information 
is available from SANE, 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND WALK: New York will 
have another peace walk at the same 
time. Members of the pacifist New Eng- 
land Committee for Nonviolent Action 
began a 340-mile walk in Kittery, Me., 
March 11, and are scheduled to reach 
Windsor Locks, Conn., March 22 and 
Hartford the next day. They are to reach 
New York April 1, where they will be 
joined by local supporters and members 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Stu- 
dent Peace Union, War Resisters League 
and the 100 Days for Peace Committee. 
They will march through the Bronx and 
Harlem, halting for the night at 120th 
St. and Fifth Ave. 

On Easter Sunday they will parade 
down Fifth Avenue, cross to Park Ave., 
and present disarmament petitions to the 
Soviet Embassy and the American Mis- 
sion. A rally will end the day. 


POLARIS ACTION: En route, two of the 
pacifists staged a protest at the com- 
missioning of the Polaris nuclear sub- 
marine Abraham Lincoln at the Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Navy yard. Arthur Harvey 
and Ed Guerard paddled a canoe toward 
the submarine as the ceremonies began 
intending to board the vessel for a non- 
violent demonstration. 

When the canoe was within 90 feet of 
the submarine, a Navy launch overtook 
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it and hauled it back to shore. The paci- 
fists tried it again when the canoe was 
released but they were overtaken again 
and arrested. They were taken to State 
Police headquarters, fingerprinted and 
released. 

Harvey, a subsistence farmer who pre- 
viously served six months in jail for en- 
tering an Atlas missile base in Nebraska, 
said: “I would prefer to spend my time 
in a more constructive way than resist- 
ing war preparations. But I know that 
when the quiet woods around me are 
hiding missiles for incredible massacre, 
the soil itself cries out for someone to 
rise in protest.” 

Another CNVA member, William 
Henry, is serving a one-year sentence in 
Danbury Federal prison for boarding the 
nuclear submarine Ethan Allen at Groton 
last Nov. 22. He was sentenced again 
March 10 to a year in jail for similar 
action against the George Washington 
on Jan, 28. The sentences are to run 
concurrently. Federal Judge Robert P. 
Anderson told Henry that he would be 
released any time that he promised to 
give up such actions. Henry refused. 


100 DAYS GROUP: The 100 Days for 
Peace Committee of the Greater New 
York Conference of Peace groups, which 
includes many persons who quit SANE, 
as well as some who remained, endorsed 
the CNVA walk and urged its supporters 
to participate. SANE had refused to in- 
vite the group to its walk because of “in- 
compatibility.” 

The 100 Days group is concentrating 
on collecting signatures on a petition in- 
itiated by Dr. and Mrs. Linus Pauling to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons. The 
committee has distributed 10,000 peti- 
tions. Deadline for signatures is April 15 
when the NATO Council meets in Oslo, 
Norway. Petitions are available from the 
committee at 550 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

The group has scheduled a meeting 
at Carnegie Hall, May 12, for a report 
from the Paulings on their Oslo trip. 
Tickets are $2. 

On the 100 Days group’s initiative 20 
ministers and rabbis sent an appeal to 
400 local clergymen urging them to de- 
liver sermons for peace on March 25 and 
26. Rt. Rev. Clarence E. Duffy will offer 
a peace sermon March 26 at the Church 
of Saint John the Baptist, 906 Columbus 
Ave., New York City. He said it would 
be open to all faiths. 


VIGILS SCHEDULED: Witness for 
Peace, an action sponsored by 17 groups, 
including pacifists, Quakers and SANE 
members, is scheduled for Maryland and 
Washington, D.C., from March 30 to 
April 1. An all-day vigil March 30 at the 
chemical warfare base at Fort Detrick, 
Md., will open the action. A rally is 
scheduled that night. The next day a 
vigil will be held at the Atomic Energy 
Commission installation in Germantown, 
Md. A meeting is to be held at 8 p.m. at 
All Souls Church, 16th and Harvard Sts., 
Washington. 

From 7 a.m, to 11 a.m. on April 1 a 
vigil is scheduled at the Pentagon. It is 
to be followed by a walk to the Wash- 


en ee 


ington Monument and a rally there at 
noon. At 3 p.m. another rally will be held 
“at the White House, State Dept. or other 
appropriate place.” 

Further information may be obtained 
from Witness for Peace, 326 W. Patrick 
St., Frederick, Md. 


LABOR CONFERENCE: Labor’s muffled 
voice for peace may grow louder April 
14 and 15 when a conference on “Peace, 
Jobs and Freedom” is to be held in Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers). 
Sponsors include AFL-CIO leaders James 
B. Carey, Patrick Gorman, Emil Mazey, 
A. Philip Randolph, Frank Rosenblum 
and Arnold Zander. 

Speakers include scientists William 
Davidon and Seymour Melman, psychol- 
ogist Erich Fromm, unionists Mazey, 
Rosenblum, Zander, Sidney Lens and Ben 
Segal and Quaker leaders Stewart 
Meacham and Jack Bollens. The con- 
ference will be held at Morrison Hotel, 
79 W. Madison St. 


HAVEN IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Veliotis saved from 
jail term in Greece 


ETER VELIOTIS, 43-year-old Greek 

seaman who faced deportation for 
illegal residence here, is now in Czecho- 
slovakia with his American wife instead 
of having been returned to Greece where 
he faced imprisonment for union activ- 
ities. 

Veliotis had been convicted in absen- 
tia by a Greek court, and testified at his 
hearing that hundreds of Greek seamen 
are in Greek prisons on similar charges. 
The Immigration & Naturalization Serv- 
ice permitted him to accept haven in 
Czechoslovakia, for which Veliotis had 
applied because his wife is of Czech 
origin. 

At his hearing, Veliotis said he thought 
he had earned a right to stay in this 
country because of his wartime service in 
the merchant marine and with the Office 
of Strategic Services. He produced two 
documents showing that he had been as- 
signed by the OSS to Algiers and to Alex- 
andria, Egypt, as a civilian employe. 








Public Affairs group to mark 
25th year in N.Y. March 24 


NVITATIONS are available at $6.50 

for a day of panel discussions, a 
luncheon and a film preview at the 25th 
anniversary conference March 24 at the 
Biltmore of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, publishers of Public Affairs pam- 
phlets (of which the best seller of all 25 
years has been The Races of Mankind.) 

In the panel discussions 20 educators 
and community leaders will deal with 
“Integration—the Northern Score” and 
“Changing Social Patterns and the Fam- 
ily,” conducted concurrently in the morn- 
ing beginning at ten; and after lunch, 
“Changing Attitudes toward Health Care” 
and “The Creative Use of Leisure.’’ Some 
of the discussion leaders will include 
Judge Hubert T. Delany, President James 
T. Dixon of Antioch College, New York 
City Health Commissioner Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, August Heckscher of the 
Twentieth Century Fund and Laurance 
S. Rockefelier of the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. The luncheon speaker will be Paul 
G. Hoffman, recently returned from 
Africa as director of the United Nations 
Special Fund. 

Write the Committee at 22 E. 38th St. 
for reservations. 





Chicago to hear Yuri Suhl 
on Jews March 24 and 26 


URI SUHL, author of a biography of 

Ernestine Rose, the novels’ One Foot 
in America and Cowboy on a Wooden 
Horse, and volumes of Yiddish poetry, 
will speak in Chicago on March 24 and 
26 on Jews in the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and Israel. His first appearance 
will be at the home of Mr. and Mrs Rob- 


ert Basker, 5010 Jarlath Ave., Skokie. 


His second lecture will be at the Hyde 
Park YMCA, 1400 E. 53rd St. Both lec- 
tures will begin at 8 p.m. 
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Meaning of culture 
and role of the critic 


OT MANY BOOKS promise 
to be provocative even be- 
fore they are opened. But the 
British art critic John Berger’s 
Permanent Ked* achieves this 
with its jacket design, a pattern 
like a typed page, made from 
printing in repetition the ABC’s 
of his art criticism. Here is a 
taste of the alphabetical delica- 
cies: “D is for dealers who love 
birds for their feathers ...H 
is for Hell the road to which is 
marked with good notices...K 
is for Karl Marx who put man 
first . .. R is for Realism, the 
ability to be your age... W is 
for the West and both its cul- 
tures: commercial and clerical 
. Y is for You who can make 
changes.” 


The title too, Permanent Red, 
may well refer to one of the most 
important colors in an artist’s 
palette. But it may also refer 
with a sort of flamboyant joy to 
the permanent politics of the 
author. Berger makes it abun- 
dantly clear that he considers 
change as real, and that men with 
their arts and great technical 
skills will move society in the 
direction of satisfying their 
needs and rights. It is within 
this social context that Ber- 
ger feels that art criticism 
gains its validity. He does not 
mean that all art must have a 
specific social subject. As he says, 
“Painting and Sculpture are 
clearly not the most suitable 
means of putting pressure on the 
government to nationalize the 
land.” 


NE OF THE marvels of this 
book, considering that its 
subject is art criticism, is that it 
is entirely clear. You may or may 
not agree with the author, but 
you know what he says. He uses 
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none of the jargon with which 
the Initiate speak to the Few. 
Berger makes this point in his 
preface: “.. the book’s aim is 
to stimulate thought in a field 
where normally there is very lit- 
tle indeed. Just that.” To stim- 
ulate thought is extremely dan- 
gerous, but Berger proceeds to do 
it in a thoroughly amiable way 
throughout his book. 


Permanent Red includes a 
number of articles originally 
written for the New Statesman 
in addition to material which is 
new. But the book is not a mis- 
cellany. You cannot dip into the 
essays at the end and get their 
full meaning without reading the 
beginning. Permanent Red is ra- 
tionally planned so that the basis 
for criticism is established at the 
beginning, and all that follows 
relates to that beginning. 


In the little essay, “Who is an 
artist?,” Berger lets us under- 
stand how differently a person 
will observe, according to wheth- 
er he is acting as a philosopher, 
&@ poet, or a painter. “The Exper- 
ience of Drawing” is a fine de- 
scription of what goes into the 
control of vision, from seeing to 
putting the vision on paper. The 
fact that Berger is himself a 
painter allows him to know and 
write of what the painter sees. 


HERE ARE essays on the dif- 

ficulties of being an artist, 
difficulties which are of course 
economic, technical, and psy- 
chological; about artists defeated 
by difficulties; and artists who 
struggle and to some degree 
achieve their intentions. The es- 
says on “Twentieth Century 
Masters” and “Lessons from the 
Past” give us a sense of the ra- 
tionality of change, the flight of 
come artists from reality, the ef- 
forts of others to find a means of 
expressing it. 


What is perhaps most reward- 
ing is the great number of pen- 
etrating observations that are 
tossed in along the way. Here are 
just three examples. In writing 
of Barbara Hepworth’s sculpture, 
which he finds empty, he says: 
“Here I should emphasize that 
content is not the same as sub- 
ject matter: it is what the artist 
discovers in his subject. It is the 
content that the artist distils 
from life and which, through the 





JOHN BERGER 
Man is put first 


influence on the spectator as he 
comprehends it, flows back into 
life.” This creative give and take 
between the artist and those for 
whom he creates is mentioned al- 
most in an aside. 

Then, in describing the stand- 
still to which modern art has 
come in spite of its vast technical 
experiments during the last fifty 
years, Berger speculates that 
“just as capitalist Europe nur- 
tured the idea of socialism it has 
not been able to achieve itself, it 
has also created a modern art 
that it has not yet been able to 
develop.” 


GAIN, ‘in speaking of an age 

like our own, where there is 
no symbolism understood by al- 
most everyone as in the medieval 
world, Berger says: “The artist 
may achieve some general truth, 
universality; but he cannot aim 
at such qualities directly. They 
will only be achieved by the most 
faithful insizht into what it 
means to be a particular person 
in a particular situation.” 

In his preface Berger writes: 
“TI hope the reader will put this 
book down with a clearer idea of 
what our culture means. I also 
hope that some will put it down 
with a clearer idea of what critic- 
ism can mean.” 

Permanent Red more than 
meets the author’s hopes. His 
book is rich because he has the 
artist’s eye, the critic’s discern- 
ment, and the heart to care about 
what happens to people. 

—Alice Dunham 


*PERMANENT RED: Essays in 
Seeing, by John Berger. 
Methuen, London, 223 pp. 16s 
( $2. 25). 
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Witches in Academe 


HE SURVIVAL, in the aca- 

demic profession and diplo- 
matic service, of what has been 
called “the debris of McCarthy- 
ism” is the theme of a new 
novel* by fra Morris, a journal- 
ist and author of six previous 
best sellers. His present book is 
about the effect of the witch 
hunt on-a professor, his wife, 
and their friends and associates 
in California and Japan. 

The professor, Jordan Hali- 
day, is well known as a liberal 
because of his book on Walt 
Whitman, the Rebel; also for 
the fight he led for intellectual 
freedom on his campus. His wife 
Lucy loves, respects and admires 
him. Only the professor himself 
knows what it was he told the 
FBI men when they caught up 
with him one day. 


O GET AWAY from the prob- 
lem for a while he accepts 
an invitation to lecture on 
American literature at a univer- 
sity in Tokys. But the problem is 
there, too. He finds the students 
and faculty of the Tokyo insti- 
tution divided into the same 
groupings of Left and Right, 
progressive end reactionary. The 
liberal professor had been in- 
vited in the hope that he would 
not only teacn but embody the 
best of American democratic 
principles. His Tokyo life is a se- 
ries of challenges. The first time, 
he fails to take a clear stand. 
Then his sense of guilt increases. 
He and Lucy drift farther apart. 
An old boy friend of hers shows 
a 
It is an interesting subject, 
and enhanced by an enlightening 
picture of present-day Japan, 
the Japan cf the peace demon- 
strations, the militant social- 
ist movemeniz, and the renascent 
fascist organizations. 


HE PROFESSOR and his 

wife get to know some Amer- 
ican diplomats and their wives 
who soon have to decide whether 
to go on being friends with a 
progressive, or to ditch him in 
the best interest of their careers. 
One of the diplomats “had 
learned from his own experiences 

. that independent thinking 
was no longer countenanced at 
any level of the diplomatic hier- 
archy; conformity was the pass- 
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word to success, and if... you 
did not conform, you had to 
crawl—or zet out.” 


‘ The portrayal of a guilt-rid- 
den, inadequate man _ requires 
the kind of full-length, rigorous 
study that doesn’t quite fit into 
a popular fiction package such 
as this. 


NSTEAD of deep character- 

ization, the author gives us 
intricate love triangles and spicy 
situations. The professor is not 
too well explained. His wife, 
Luvy, who is intended to be a 
typical progressive, comes out 
poorly. She is pictured as -in- 
spiring others and sending men 
into positions of danger (her 
brother was killed in Spain), but 
the high standard of uncom- 
promising integrity she demands 
in other people comes fairly 
close to priggishness, since she 
doesn’t try nearly hard enough 
to find out what’s eating Jordan. 


The style is awkward at times, 
at others slick; and the story is 
slowed down by repetitious scenes 
in the middle. But it does gather 
speed in the end for the tragic 
climax. 

—Ruth Mahoney 
*THE PAPER WALL, by Ira 


Morris. Alfred A. Knopf. 302 
pp. $3.95. 
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UN frustration 


(Continued from Fage 1) 


Central government at Leopoldville and 
replaced it with a new confederation of 
sovereign states, each with its own Presi- 
dent; (2) made President Kasavubu first 
among equals, a figurehead internation- 
ally representing the other Presidents; 
(3) called for the formation of a Coun- 
cil of States composed of all the Presi- 
dents, which will determine the tenure 
of the confederal President and the in- 
ternal and international policies of the 
confederation; (4) proposed setting up a 
Coordinating Body between states to car- 
ry out the Council’s decisions; (5) said 
it had cabled the UN asking for the an- 
nulment of the Feb. 21 Security Council 
resolution. 

Kasavubu, Tshombe and Kalonji agreed 
to hold a conference soon in Belgian- 
controlled Elizabethville, capital of Kat- 
anga, to work out the details of the con- 
federation. They have already expressed 
the belief that the Congo must be re- 
xrouped on a tribal basis. 


WHO GETS WHAT?: If Tshombe, Kasa- 
vubu and Kalonji can get away with their 
plan, it would raise one exceptionally in- 
teresting question: What would happen 
to such giant concerns as Union Miniere 
and Forminiere in Katanga and South 
Kasai? Besides the Belgian, British and 
American partners in these copper, co- 
balt, diamond and uranium concerns, the 
“Government of the Congo” is also a 
shareholder. In terms of the constitution 
which the UN has gone into the Congo 
to uphold, this has expressly meant the 
central (Lumumba) government which 
had originally invited the UN Command. 


Should the Tshompe-Kasavubu-Kalon- 
ji plan to form a confederation of sover- 
eign states to replace the Central govern- 
ment succeed, the Gizenga administra- 
tion in Stanleyville, holding half the 
Congo, would be the only government 
carrying on in the name of the original 
central government. To whom _ then 
would the dividends accruing to the cen- 
tral government go? 


“DIVIDE AND RULE”: Moscow’s Pravda 
denounced the Tananarive conference as 

















Wicky, 


New Statesman, London 


“Prove it! 


Olympio criticized U. 
go thus: 


“When the UN Command tried to get 
tough with Katanga leader Tshombe, the 
U.S. would not play. When they got tough 
with Belgium, the US. did not feel it 
could give its full support.” 


DISARMAMENT IMPASSE: The USS. 
apparently is unwilling to discuss disar- 
mament during the current Assembly 
session. Ambassador Stevenson on March 
7 in a statement called for shortening 
the session by eliminating all agenda 
items except “the few items that are 
essential to the conduct of the business 
of the UN, such as elections to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, some issues in 
the Trusteeship Committee and the fi- 
nancing of the Congo operation.” He said 
“a period of relative quiet” would help 
create ‘‘a better climate for serious nego- 
tiation on such vital subjects as disar- 
mament.” 

The same day the Soviet delegation 
to the UN stressed the need for taking 


S. policy in the Con- 


the composition of a 
such negotiations.” 


THEY WANT PEACE: Moscow has given 
ample evidence of its desire for a speedy 
disarmament treaty. Reporting on the 
Sixth Intl]. Conference of Scientists held 
1n Moscow last Nov. 27-Dec. 5, Harvard 
law professor Louis Sohn, who partici- 
pated in the conference, said (Gazette 
and Daily, York, Pa., Jan. 16): 

“My principal impression was that the 

Russians sincerely and even desperately 
want peace and that they believe that 
this goal can be achieved only through 
‘general and complete disarmament.’ 
My second major impression in Moscow 
was that the Russians are more flexible 
in their attitude toward disarmament and 
controls than is generaily understood.” 

On Jan. 19 James Wadsworth, retiring 
U.S. chief delegate to the UN and former 
U.S. negotiator at the Geneva nuclear 
test ban conferences, said: 

“I think generally, by and large, that 
the Russian government has every inten- 
tion of living up to any agreement they 


working body for 


Picket of the American Friends Service 
Committee deplored the fact that the 
Times and other U.S. newspapers have 
done little “‘to create an awareness of the 
concessions” which Moscow has made to 
the Western demands for disarmament 
agreement with adequate controls. They 
listed a number of the most significant 
such concessions. 

Premier Khrushchev, responding to 
congratulations extended by President 
Kennedy on the launching of the Soviet 
Venus rocket, urged an early solution of 
the disarmament problem. Referring to 
Kennedy’s proposal in his inaugural ad- 
dress for pooling efforts in the struggle 
against disease, the conquest of space 
and the development of culture and trade, 
Khrushchev said: 

“We consider that the solution of the 
disarmament problem {with] strict in- 
ternational controls . . . would provide 
conditions favoring ‘he earliest realiza- 


tion of these noble iasks before man- 
kind.” 
A DANGEROUS THEORY: The Kennedy 


Administration’s thinking, the Times said 


(Jan. 25), “appears to center on ‘arms 
control’ rather than on reduction of 
arms.” This, and not the need for “a bet- 


ter climate,’ was holding up. a disarma- 
ment treaty. Declaring that “the basis 
of the doctrine of arms control Lis] the 
conviction that if we cannot have su- 
periority in arms, we ought, at least to 
have equality,”’ Seymour Melman of Col- 
umbia University said ‘Nation, Feb. 11): 


“And it is the more dangerous because, 
while remaining a saiable theory to the 
Pentagon and to the arms industry, it 
can—and is—being sold to the public as 
a kind of disarmament.” He added: “This 
much is clear: arms control is a theory 
of armament, not of Gisarmament.” 


N.Y. rally March 24 to hear 


protests against Gen. Swing 

SMES ARONSON, ccitor, NATIONAL 

GUARDIAN; Julio Medina, public rela- 
tions secretary of the July 26th Move- 
ment. and June Gordon, executive direc- 
tor of the Emma Lazarus Foundation of 
Women's Clubs, will speak at a rally 
to protest the retention of Gen. Joseph 

















treason and said it had “underwritten up the question of disarmament at the , : ; M. Swing_as chief of the Immigration & 
: nay make from th> s s izati ri i 
the plans of colonizers to divide and Assembly's current session. It declared pen : ws peril - Page cy iy Bint Naturalization Service, The meeting, 
rule.” It charged that the Tananarive that such a discussion was necessary “in oman : oe ‘ ° sponsored by the American Committee 
communique violated Security Council de- order to promptly reach agreement ai ii wakes for Protection of Foreign Born, will be 
cisions on “the necessity to preserve the this session on a concerted basis for ne- THE CONCESSIONS: On Jan. 27, in a held at Judson Hall, 165 W. 57th St., 
integrity and independence of the Con- gotiations to elaborate a treaty on gen- iter to the New York Times, socialist New York City, on Friday, March 24, at 
zo.” Togo’s pro-West Premier Sylvanus eral and complete disarmament and on leader Norman Thomas and Clarence 7 p.m. The contribution is 99c. 
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With extensions to ail European 


round the world. 


@ WILLIAM MANDEL’S 1961 TOUR, 
Soviet cruises, July 2-Aug. 2 
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countries, 


including 
serie $1,775 Complete 


@ OFF-THE-BEATEN-TRACK TOUR through Soviet Central Asia, 
led by BERNARD KOTEN, July 28-Sept. 7 


\Regular departures for exciting low-cost conducted tours: 
Air-bus trips, auto tours; Black Sea resort vacations] 


WE OBTAIN VISAS FOR YOU 
Write for free Booklet 61-N 


ton tours 
1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


PLaza 7-9595 
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the Near East and 


& Crescent Hts 





@ STUDENT TOUR ‘Visit youth camps, study Russian). Led by 
PROF. ALEX ROLICK and MRS. EUGENIA VICKERY, July 2- 
Aug. 16 ...$1,295 Complete Suite 405 





Park Free 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel! 


OPTICIAN 
610 S Broadway Los Angeles 


QUICK SERVICE- 


) br., Pershing Sq. Gar 


@ Dr. Harry F. Ward 


MAdison 2-3530 
1OW PRICES 


Reservations: 


Belmont Plaza Hotel, Lex. Ave. at 49th St. 
Speakers, on East-\\est Relatiens a ¢ Peace 


@ Shirley Graham Du Bois 
@ Dr. Edward K. Barsky 
@ Chairman: Dr. 
$7 per person 
NEW WORLD REVIEW, 34 W. 15th St. 


@ Dr. Willard Uphaus 
@ Rockwell Kent 
@ john T. McManus 
Corliss Lamont 
Tel: CH 3-0666 
New Vork 11, N.Y. 











RESORTS 


GENERAL 





$1,875 Complete 





and al) 
Excellent 


Lodge 


Pull social staff. — Folk, square and 
social dancing, art classes. — Tennis 
outdoor 
culsine with Holiday ‘fa- 
vors. Two-hour 
ELLENVILLE 502 


drive 
N.Y.C.: DE 2-4578 


FOR Wi: TE 5s sscesscdosarvesies 
PASSOVER AND 2nd Prize ceesecveascuaskaas 
E ASTER 3 - 2 eee 
Ten honorable mention 
VACATIONS awards of $15 Each 


sports and fun. 
from N.Y.C 


34 West 15th St. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


Announces an essay contest on ‘Youth's Stake in Peace” 
For young people 18 to 25 © $500 in prizes 
..... $200 


a $ | Hugh B. Hester 


Write for details to— 


NEW WORLD REVIEW, Essay Contest Dept. 


Judges: Prof. Royal W. France, 
$100 Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, Cen. 
‘Ret.) 


Contest Closes May 1 


7th floor New York 11, N.Y. 
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Patronize Guardian Advertisers 





SPECIAL PASSOVER 
EASTER WEEKEND 





’ CHICAGOANS 


HArrison 7-5496 








A ril 1 & 2 . Plus Personal Interest 
c a w NJ BUSINESS - LIPB = AUTO = LEON KATZEN 
then tas ee aan vas - BSALsS 330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
(Dial 1-1) TE 5-2160 330 S. WELLS STREET HArrison 17-5496 


FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 











IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
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CALENDAR 


BAY AREA 


SAVE THE DATE—JUNE 16-18 

A Weekend in the Redwoods! 
Exciting camp-out for all ages. If you’d 
like to help with the preparations, call 
Margaret Driggs, SK_2-5988. 


BOSTON 


DEBATE ON: “THE CUBAN REVOLU- 
TION” FOR: William Worthy. AGAINST: 
Herminio Portel Vila. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 8 p.m., at 
CHARLES ST., UNIVERSALIST MEET- 
ING HOUSE (70 Charles St.) AUSP: 
FAIR PLAY FOR CUBA COMMITTEE. 

















CHICAGO 


Hear DR. WILLARD UPHAUS: “I WENT 
TO JAIL FOR FREEDOM,” also Rabbi 
Jacob J. Weinstein, Prof. Kermit Eby, 
Frank Anglin & folk singers. Ausp: Chi- 
cago Committee to Defend the Bill of 


Rights. 
TUES., MARCH 28, 8 P.M. 
At 32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 








Hear Yuri Suhl, “HOW FARE JEWS IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, EASTERN EU- 
ROPE & ISRAEL?” FRI., MARCH 24, 
8 p.m., home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Basker, 5010 Jac’#th Ave., Skokie. SUN., 
MARCH 26, 8 pm., Hyde Park YMCA, 
1400 E. 53 St. Also Chalk Talk by Peggy 
Kraft Lipschitz. Sponsored by: Chicago 
Committee for Jewish Currents, Box 4714, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 





Freedom of the Press 
WORKER FORUM presents: 
VICTOR PERLO 
economist, author, lecturer 
“DOES KENNEDY HAVE THE ANSWER 
FOR AMERICA’S UNEMPLOYED?” 
SUN., MARCH 19—7:30 P.M. 

410 S. Michigan—Music Room 833 
Adm: $1. Students 50c. 


LOS ANGELES 


Elect Delegates or Observers to the lith 
Annual! Conference for the Protection 
of Foreign Born to be held 
SAT., MARCH 25, 10 a.m. at 
PARK MANOR, 607 S. Western Av., L.A. 
Dinner to honor new officers at 6 p.m. 
at PARK MANOR. Advance Registration 
at the L.A. Committee office, 326 W. 3rd 
St., Room 318, L.A. 13, Calif. 
Phones: MAdisun 5-2169 & 65-2160 

















PUBLIC MEETING to say farewell to 
Frank Wilkinson, sentenced to a year in 
prison for his defense of the First 
Amendment, and to pledge support to 
the natl. campaign to abolish the Un- 
American Comunittee. 
THURS., MARCH 23 at 8 P.M. 
Baces Hall — Don. $1. 

1528 N. Vermont Av., L.A. 
Sponsored by Citizens Comm. to Preserve 
American Freedoms, Dorothy Marshall, 
chairman. For tickets & info: 617 N. 
Larchmont Blvd., HO 2-1329. Rev. Ste- 
phen Fritchman, chairman of the eve. 


MINNEAPG:iIS 


‘THE MYTH OF THE HAPPY WORKER’ 
Discussion on Alienation by 
James Jorgenson, Carleton College. 
FRI, MARCH 24—8:15 P.M. 

704 Hennepin Ave. 

AUSP: Twin City Labor Forum. 


NEW YORK 


YIP HARBURG’S Happiest, Newest Show, 
“THE HAPPIEST GIRL IN THE WORLD” 
Starring Cyril xitchard, music by Offen- 
bach. GUARDIAN NIGHT, Wed., March 
29. For information: ORegon 3-3800. 

















MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
invites you to hear 
the world-famous economic theorist 
PROF. JOAN ROBINSON 
of Cambridge University, England. 
A frequent visitor to China and the 
U.S.S.R., and more recently adviser to 
the government of Ceylon, Prof. Robin- 
eon will speak on 
“ANTI-AMERICANISM” 

Date: Wednesday, March 22, 8:30 p.m. 
Place: Palm Gardens, 306 W. 52 St. 
$1. in advance, $1.50 at the door. 
Send for tickets to: 
MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
333 Sixth Ave., NY.C. 14 CH 2-8403 





HOLD THE DATE: 
APRIL 13, Thursday evening! 
NEW WORLD REVIEW Dinner 
marking JESSICA SMITH’s 25th annt- 
versary as editor. Belmont Plaza Hotel. 
Corliss Lamont, Chairman. 
Speakers to be announced. 


RESORTS 


EASTER-PASSOVER 
10-DAY HOLIDAY 


AND NOT 


A DISH 
TO DRY! 


C’mon up, 9 Spring holiday is 
just what you need after the 
showiest winter ever. Gala 
Easter-Passover 10-day holi- 
day, March 31st- April 9th 
(it’s the spring school recess, 
too). Rush those reservations! 


CHAITS HOTEL 


Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonksen 3758 




















INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ics. Active participation only. Non-parti- 
san. Ted Baker, Dir MO 2-8488. 


CULTURAL BAZAAR 
SAT.-SUN. : MARCH 25 and 24 
Doors Open at 1: p.m. 
POLONIA CLUB, 201 2nd Ave. 
ART PRINTS , * PAINTINGS 
RECORDS BOOKS 
Everything at iess than 50% of value 

AT. EVE — Folk Dancing 

8:30-1:00 Entertainment 

Cont. 25¢ Folk Singing 
Ausp: Advance Youth Organization 


WED., THURS., FRI., MAR. 22, 23, 2 
AMERICAN THEATER presents two fine 
films. An UKRAINIAN OPERA, “The 
Cossacks Beyond the Danube,” plus a 
wonderful light comedy by the famous 
writer Gaidar, “Chuk & Geck.” AMER- 
ICAN THEATER, 238 E. 3 St., bet Aves 
B & C. — CAaal 8-6875. Adm. 75c. 


Eye-Witness report of Mexico City con- 
ference for National Sovereignty & De- 
fense of Cuba. Speaker: Joseph Hansen, 
Editor of ‘The Militant.” 

FRI., MARCH 17, — 8 P.M. 
HOTEL ALBERT, UNIVERSITY Pl. & 10 
St. Ausp: Militant Lab Forum. Cont. 50c 
The following week, “Who will change 
the World?” First of two talks by Wil- 
liam F. Warde. 














“AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE 
TODAY” 


Hear GUS HALL, Gen. Secy., C.P., zive 
a basic analysis of the trends & forces 
in the USA today. 

SUN., MARCH 19, at 7:30 P.M. 
Place: 1110 Eastern Pkway, Brooklyn 
(near Utica) 

Ausp: Crown Heights Forum. Cont. 50c 





Greet and hear CLAUDE WILLIAMS 
report on work in the deep South, SUN., 
MARCH 26, at 3 p.m. 

300 West 108 St., Apt. 5-C 
Rev. Richard Morford & James Aronson 
will participate. Cont. 50c. 





The Party You've Been Waiting For! 
e@ Dancing @ Singing Fun 
e@ Lots of Good Food 
MARCH 18 9 P.M. UNTIL... 
WEISSMANN’S, 325 E. 17th St. 
(Bet. Aves. 1 & 2) 

“The place where friends meet again 
and new friends are made.” 
Come have a wonderful time. Cont. $1.25 
Your Hosts: The N.¥. Sobell Committee 





SCOPE SPRING TERM 
“CLASSES IN MARXISM FOR YOUTH” 
beginning FRI., MARCH 10 

EARLY SESSION—7 to 8:30 p.m. 
1. Elements of Marxism 
2. Introduction to Marxism 
3. Current Practices of Soc. Society 
4. 20th Century American Literature 
LATE SESSION—9 to 10:30 p.m. 
5. What is Philosophy? 
6. Hist. Materialist Approach to 
American History, Part I 
7. History of Loyalist Spain 
8. Problems of National Minorities 
SCOPE, N.Y. School of Marxist Studies 
853 Broadway (corner 14th St.) 
GRamercy 3-1560 Ask for Catalog-G 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
- J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-466" 
Viscount to Guardian readers. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 











"The indispensable TOOL for solving 


world problems. Learn the Interlanguage 
approved by UNESCO and 16 million 
workers. Teach Eachother kit, 25c. ES- 
PERANTO, Dept. N, Middleton, Wis. 


HOUSE FOR RENT 


7-ROOM, 3-BEDflOOM HOUSE, Teaneck, 
N.J. Convenient to transportation, 
schools, shopping. Integrated commu- 
nity. Rent $125 per month. Available 
April 1. Refereaces. Address particulars 








to Box HR, National Guardian, 197 E, ' 


4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


“RESORTS 


Yes, SPRING is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM’’—- 
Reserve for EASTER 
Phones: Kerhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y, 


MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. 
“A Colony Fit for You’’—Now you can 
select a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp, 
Folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.Y.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Camping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.¥. 25—AC 2-2721 


NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 
























MERCHANDISE 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 ‘ 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 


Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





WINTER CLEARANCE 
Tremendous reductions on al! 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
SPECIAL WINTER CLEARANCE 
all items at terrific savings 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 








SAVE THE DATE — SAT., MARCH 25 
for the 75th Pirthday Reception 
in honor of 

CAPTAIN HUGH MULZAC 
Refreshments Calypso Entertainment 
Penthouse, 59 W. Tist St. Cont. $1.50 
NEW YORK INTERCULTURAL SOCIETY 

Saturday, March 18th 8 pm 
“INISHFALLEN—FARE THEE WELL” 
panorama of frish drama, poetry and 
folksongs, featuring 
PAEDAR NUNAN, prominent poet; 
selections from O'Casey, Yeats, Wilde & 
new Irish American poets. 

Cocktail party in private home to follow. 
Cont. $1.50 adults, students T5c. 
Bedford Y.M.C.A., 121 Bedford Ave. 
(“A” train to Nostrand Av.) B’lyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WITNESS FOR PEACE 

EASTER—1961 
Peace Walks: Sunnyvale to SF, Mar. 28 
to Apr. 1; Golden Gate Park (S.F.) to 
Union Sq., Apr. 1. Missile site vigils & 
Peace Seminars also. AFSC-S.F. (SK 2- 
1166, Berkeley (TH 12560), San Jose 
(CY 5811), Sania Rosa (LI 52934) We 
need money & volunteers. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


CAN THE BOSS! 

Make strange new building plastic of 
waste, easily. Build & repair for half 
the cost. Durable, waterproof, fireproof, 
attractive. Wate-proof basements. Make 
perfect imitation stone. Apply with 
trowel or special spray to make new 
floors, walls, roofs. 

Bays Laboratories, Cedaredge, Colorado. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, ‘%vokkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing. 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
716 W. 63rd St. RADCLIFFE 3-1400 


DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


LEARN FOLK GUITAR 
CHORDS—RHYTHM—SONGS—THEORY 
Group or Individual instruction 
LEONARD POTASH 
NO 5-2752 Los Angeles 


























AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5°. 
avove carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
1 hour free parking. 


FOOT COMFORT is yours 

in FOOT SHAPE SHOES 
individually molded over corrected plas- 
ter casts of your feet. 

REASONABLE — GUARANTEED 
NATHAN FINK, P.O.D.D. By Apptmt. 
New York City 129 Lexington Ave. 
Bx: 15 E. Mosholu Pkway. Call OL 3-1114 


CARPET BARGAINS GALORE! 
Rugs, new and used UNCLAIMED. 9x12 
rugs, $12 & up. Runners excellent con- 
dition, for stairs and halls—green, tan, 
rose taupe, $2.50 yd. Tweed Broadloom, 
$2.95 yd. Deep pile velvet Broadloom, $12 
value now $7.95 3d. Tackless installations. 
Bargains, too, in Inlaid Linoleum, Vinyl 
tile, Rubber tile—9’’x9"’, 13c each. SAN- 
DRAN, BIRD'S VINYL, ARMSTRONG'S 
ACCOLON—6-9-12 ft. width. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. (157 St.) N.Y.C. 

Phone: WA 17-4900. 











HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERT, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pl.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 717-1541. 














Private lessons in elementary, interme- 
diate, advanced RUSSIAN. Modern prov- 
en methods insuring rapid progress. 
Nina Balanova, SP 17-4836. - 


SERVICES 


ESTATE PLANNING 
PROGRAMMING, TAX SAVINGS 
THROUGH RETIREMENT INCOMB 
Jack Dworkin 
Phone: MU 2-7200. 
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OUTHERNERS WHO CLING to the notion that Grant really 
surrendered to Lee at Appomattox are busy celebrating. the 
Civil War centennial. Most of the white males in Montgomery, Ala. 
—capital of the Confederacy, suh—grew beards to commemorate the 
inauguration of Jefferson Davis. The inauguration was reenacted last 
month in the best Dixie tradition. Montgomery attorney T. B. Hill 
in a long dark coat and high hat impersonating Davis led a parade 
to the state capitol. He sat in a horse-drawn carriage and waved 
to the crowd of top-hatted men and hoop-skirted belles. On the 
spot where Davis took office, Hill recited this vow: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office of president of the 
Confederate States of America, and will to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the constitution thereof.” A band 
played Dixie. It rained all day and by the time Hill finished his 
vows he was all wet ... In Atlanta, commemoration of the Con- 
federacy got mixed up with Yankee commercialism. Loew’s Grand 
Theater decided to hold an “anniversary premiere” of Gone With 








The GUARDIAN’s Robert E. Light will be heard in New York on 

WBAI (99.5 FM) Thurs., March 23, at 7 p.m. The program, part of 

the station’s commentary series, will be rebroadcast March 24 
at 9:30 a.m. 


The Wind on ‘March 10. They had to invoke a “state's rights” inter- 


pretation of “anniversary” to do it; the film opened Dec. 15, 1939. 
But few quibbled. Least of all the film’s actors who came for a 
Centennial Ball. Olivia de Haviland, who played Melanie in the 
movie, led a motorcade down Peachtree Street to welcome the stars. 
Gov. Ernest Vandiver was grand marshal at the ball where cele- 
brants waltzed in costumes of the Old South. As Fred Allen’s Senator 
Claghorn used to say, “It’s a joke, son!” Only no one is laughing. 


HOT-SHOT PUBLICITY MAN in the United Arab Republic got 
busy last month when he spotted “Mrs. Eisenhower” and “Mrs. 
Kennedy” on the passenger list of an incoming plane. When the 





Wall Street Journal 

“Colonel, you KNOW any pro- 

posal to cut red tape has to go 
through channels!” 


plane landed in Cairo, Mrs. Ei- 
senhower and Mrs. Kennedy 
stepped onto a red carpet and 
officials rushed to greet them. 
Their luggage went through cus- 
toms in record time. The ladies 
seemed surprised but they en- 
joyed the attention. Mrs. Eisen- 
hower was flustered when one 
official asked her how her hus- 
band was getting on. “Why I 
haven’t seen the man in. 20 
years,” she said. “Last I heard 
he was a salesman in Nebraska.” 
The red carpet was quickly roll- 
ed up and Bella Leponda Eisen- 


hower and Jean Allison Ken- 
nedy of Midland Park, N.J., were 


asked to rejoin the other tourists. 


... Five prostitutes in Paris filed suit March 9 for damages against 
the French national television network. They were seen in a docu- 
mentary film on prostitution and they claimed they were photo- 
graphed without permission while plying their trade. The plaintiffs 
complained they had had the “disagreeable surprise of recognizing 
themselves and being recognized by their families and friends.”... 
Joseph Polowsky, who was one of the GIs who linked up with the 
Russians at the Elbe on April 25, 1945, has kept his word for an 
annual celebration of the event. This year he issued a call for 15 
veterans to join him April 25 for a visit to the Torgau Memorial in 
Germany where they will meet a group of Russian veterans and 
pledge themselves to world peace. Interested vets should write to 
Joseph Polowsky, 4126 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


—Robert E. Light 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 


TELEVISION. & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.% 
CY 8-0420 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 











INSURANCE 
AUL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
gour home: Reupholistery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraterna) attention. Hy 8-7887. 








PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
GOOD MATERIALS. 


Reasonable winter prices. 
Phone: JE 8-4113. 


RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession-« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON 





SP 17-2555 PSC 768 
CALVIN FURD 
MOVING - - - STORAGB 


Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS | 
Profit by my 20 years experience { 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 ] 
on aby moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance, 
We buy and sel] new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Winter & Spring Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple.- 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area, 
HU 17-1561. 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 

fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 

$15 %th Ave. OR 5-7773. 

Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 

Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 

aypointment. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING ij 
MIMEOGRAPHING ' 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 


ROOM FOR RENT 


Sunny furnished room for rent. Brighton, 
Off foyer; full use of kitchen and dinet- 
te. Call Sat. & Sun. until 2 p.m. Week- 
day evenings—late. NI 6-4591. 











PAPER HANGER 
EXCELLENT, CLEAN, REASONABLE, 
ANYWHERE. Call DEwey 6-3768. 

Mornings & evenings. 


Introductory sub: 
$1 for 13 weeks 


tide -) 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING 


Music For The Holidays 


$3.75 ea — 3 for $10 


MC 2020 SHOSTAKOVICH From Jewish 
Folk Poetry, Op. 79 Dolukhanova, mezzo- 
soprano; Dorlyak, soprano; Maslenikov, 
tenor; Shostakovich, plano; MUSSORG- 
SKY The Nursery Dorlyak, soprano; 
Richter, piano; KABALEVSKY Three 
Shakespeare Sonnets Reizen, bass; Kaba- 
ievsky, piano. 


VRS 9068— OUT OF THE GHETTO — 
SONGS OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA, 
sung by Leon Lishner, bass, with Lazar 
Weiner, piano. An extremely beautiful 
collection of songs, most of which have 
never been recorded, and sung with the 
richest vocal artistry. Poets and com- 
posers represented include Morris Ros- 
enfeld, Sholem Aleichem, David Edel- 
shtat, Avron Reizin, Lazar Weiner and 
Jacob Schaefer. 


Original cast album 
of the World of 


Sholom Aleichem 


THE WORLD of SHOLOM ALEICHEM: 
(Tikva release) An all-star cast with 
Morris Carnovsky, Howard da _ Silva, 
Ruby Dee, Gilbert Green, David Press- 
man, Pearl Sommer in a “Tale of 
Chelm,” “Bontcne Schweig,’’ ‘“‘The High 
School,” music by Serge Hovey & Robert 
De Cormier. 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICE—$3.75 


THEODORE BIKEL 
$3.95 ea.—3 for $11.50 


EKL-1832—FOLK SONGS OF ISRAEL— 
Mr. Bikel migrated to Israel (then Pal- 
estine) in 1938 and spent four years in 
a kibbutz. Whue in Israel, he learned 
most of the songs featured on this rec- 
ord. In addition to Mr. Bikel’s guitar 
accompaniment, Michael Kagan plays a 
traditional clay drum—Arava, Arava; 
Oozy Vezimrat Yah; Orcha Bamidbar; 
Sookah Bakerem; Dodi Li; Mi Barechev; 
Ada; Hechalil; Ptsach Bazemer; Karev 
Yom; Shech Abrek; Sissoo Vessimchoo; 
El Ginat Egoz; Shomer Mah Milel; Ha- 
na’ava Babanot; Ana Pana’ Dodech; 
Shim’oo Shim'oo; Lyla, Lyla. 


THA SUCHE AM MED... 


Martha Schlamme 


Beauty of voice, perfect diction and 
phrasing and a unique style have 
made Martha Schlamme ‘“‘the most 
beguiling and meaningful of folk 
singers’ (N.Y. Telegraph.) 


VRS 9011—MARTHA SCHLAMME SINGS 
JEWISH FOLK SONGS Chanuke, 
O Chanuke, Geh ich mir Spatzieren, 
Mai Komashmo Lon, Shein bin ich 
shein, Tum-balalayka, Die Mesinke, Dire- 
Gelt, Zhankoye, Freilach, Partizaner 
Lid, ete. 


VRS 904°-—MARTHA SCHLAMME SINGS 
JEWISH FOLK SONGS (with orchestra 
conducted by Robert DeCormier) Lomir 
alle freylech zein, Der Rebbe Elimelech, 
Zog Maran, Der Fetter Nuss’n, Margarit- 
kelech, Tumba Tumba, Chazkele, Rozhin- 
kes mit Mandlen, Teire Malke, Dos Pas- 
tuchi, Vos Villstu, S’dremlen Feygl oyf di 
Tsvaygn, Lomir sich Iberbeten, S’loifn 
S'yugn Schwartze Wolkns, Dana, Dana, 
Dana, Unzer Rebbenu, Bie dem Stetl. 


VRS 9072—MARTHA SCHLAMME SINGS 
ISRAELI FOLK SONGS — with instru- 
mental ensemble conducted by Elyakum 
Shapira. Songs include: Dod Li, Eretz 
Zavat, Ma Dodech, Ani Ma’anin, Mi Ba- 
rechev, Ana Halach Dodech, Pri Gani, F . 
Shnei Shoshanim, Mayeem, Etz Harimon, under the direction of Fred Hellerman. 
Hey Daromah, etc. (Words in Hebrew Mr. Bikel’s sensitive interpretation of 
and English on back Cover). these Yiddish folk songs has been wide- 


ly acclaimed—Der Rebe Elimelech; Di 
VRS 901)—MARTHA SCHLAMME SINGS = Yontevdike Teyg; Sha Shtil; Di Ban; 
FOLK SONGS OF MANY LANDS— (Tanya Kum Aber Du Filozof; Di Mezinke; A 
Gould, Piano) Johnny, I Hardly Knew sgudenyu; Achtsik Er Un Zibetzik Zi; Di 
You, Broiges, Buffalo Boy, Israeli Shep- Mame Iz Gegangen; Margaritkelech; Mu 
herd Songs, Yoshke Fuhrt Awek, Giz- Asapru; Lomir Zich Iberbeten; Homen- 
ratech, Russian Harvest Dance, Get on tashn; A Chazn Oyf Shabes; Reyzl; Tum- 
Board, etc. balalayka. 


EKL-141—JEWISH FOLK SONGS—with 
guitar and crchestral accompaniment 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item I Amount 























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


No COD's. 


Name 
BD nes . ea eaes er eee rT Ee Oe ene Teer 
City State .... 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 





Children’s 


Corner 








NUMBERS (Ages 6 to 8) 
Magnetic Arithmetic Board (14’’x20") 
with 3-dimensional, brightly colored 
polyethylene numbers and symbols with 
built-in permanent magnets. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division 
become easy and interesting. A 
guidance toy. 

Set B-—-Spelling 


Records 


FC 4020—SCHOOL DAYS — (Songs to 
Grow On, Vol. II) A collection of Amer- 
ican folk songs for children, with Pete 
Seeger, Charity Bailey, Leadbelly, Adel- 
aide Van Way and Cisco Houston. Songs: 
Fire Down Below, Skip To My Lou, Cape 
Cod Chantey, Rock Island Line, By’m 
By, All the Pretty Horses, Go Tell Aunt 
Rhody, Grey Goose, Mary Wore a Red 
Dress. With text of songs. 10” LP. . .$3.25 


FC 7525—SLEEP-TIME—Songs and Sto- 
ries by PFTE SEEGER; A delightful al- 
bum of stories and lullabies by the old 
master himself. Songs: Sam, The Whaler, 
Abiyoyo, Sweet, Little Baby, Sweepy 
Sweepy, Where's My Pajamas, Green 
Grass Grows All Around and One Grain 
of Sand. With text. 12” LP ........$3.75 


FUN WITH 


HC 700I—AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN, sung by PETE SEEGER 
with banjo: All Around the Kitchen, Bil- 
ly Barlow, Bought Me a Cat, Clap Your 
Hands, Jim Crack Corn, etc. 10” L.P. 


FC 7010—BIRDS, BEASTS, BUGS & LIT- 
TLE FISHES—<Animal songs for the very 
young, by Pete Seeger: Baa Baa Black 
Sheep, Ground Hog, Grey Goose, Mister 
Rabbit, The Little Rooster, Coine Al] You 
Young Sallormen, etc. 10” LP ....$3.25 


FC 7028—CAMP SONGS, With 6-to-I1- 
year-olds singing under the direction of 
and accompanied by Pete Seeger, Erik 
Darling and the Song Swappers ‘Double 
Quartet). Songs; Bingo Was His Name, 
Daughter Will you Marry, 
Jingle-Heimer Schmitt, 
Finegan Beginigin, etc. 


TWO VERY CIFFERENT 
CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


John Jacob 
Kevin Barry, 


Cantemos! 
(Let’s Sing!) with 
Jenny Wells 
Vincent 


SPANISH-AMERICAN CHILDREN'E SONGS 
FOLKSONGS 


FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL AGES 


FOLKSONGS FOR CHILDREN 
AGES (10 L.P.) ALP-102 


OF ALL 
eeeees $3.50 


SPANISH FOLKSONGS or 
AMERICAS (10 L.P.) 


THE 
TALP-101 


$3.50 


“Power” Mixer 


What better way to get the little 
ones to drink their chocolate milk or 
orange juice than by letting them 
whip it with their own power mixer? 
This has been one of our most pop- 
ular items—a battery driven mixer 
that can’t hurt you even if you put 
your finger in the spokes. 9’’ over- 
all. It really works! (It’s really a 
cocktail stirrer and mother can use 
it for eggs, gravies, etc., as well) 

JUST $1.75 
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SPECTATOR. 


Dixie’s angry young men 


TALK with the Southern Negro sit-in demonstrators who chose 
to go to jail to show their determination to win Negroes’ civil] 
rights is a talk with America’s really angry young men. 


“The Movement doesn’t need people who are patient. It needs 
people who are impatient,” said Robert McCuliough, 18-year-old 
student at Friendship Junior College in Rock Hill, S.C. Adult Negro 
leadership is “definitely too conservative,” said ‘Thomas Gaither, 22 
year-old field secretary for the Congress of Racial Equality. 


The age-old conflict between impetuous youth and cautious 
adulthood is sharply defined in the civil rights movement. In many 
communities like Rock Hill, where Gaither and McCullough recently 
spent 30 days on a chain gang, adults have long limited their activity 
to liaison between white and Negro. “This often meant: tell the white 
one thing and the Negro another.” The Negroes who have risen to 
some positions of power in the South often give “lip service to free- 
dom,” Gaither said. ‘“‘They make beautiful speeches, but they have 
too many vested interests to take any action.” 


OME ADULTS are different. The father of one of the demone 

strators worked in a Kress store where his daughter was sitting 
in. Every day he told the store manager he wouldn’t let her sit in 
anymore and every night he told his daughter he wouldn’t try to 
stop her.” Five ministers picketed the Rock Hill variety stores when 
the students were sent to jail; a boycott of the stores soon to be ex- 
tended to all of downtown has been nearly complete; and a thousand 
persons from several states traveled in a motorcade to visit the prise 
on. “The guards were sure nervous that day. We had 125 visitors.” 


“What we need is action,’”’ McCullough stressed. When the action 
leads to jail, it shows “we mean what we say.” McCullough said: 
“Now I’ve served my 30 days, there is no turning back. I’ve got too 
much in it to stop now.”” McCullough is a short, sturdily built, young- 
looking 18. He’s quiet. “I’m not much on speeches,” he said. “I like 
action. That’s why I like CORE which believes in direct action.” 


Gaither and McCullough are two of 13 who sat in at a McCrory 
lunch counter in January and chose the chain gang after they were 
found guilty of trespassing. Their action is part of a growing movee- 
ment among the students—jail-going, rather than fine-paying. They 
feel that large numbers of students serving on prison work gangs 
has an important impact on the community. They also note that 
fines can be a serious drain on the movement’s resources. Gaither 
said the students even had a positive effect on other Negroes in prise 
on for criminal offenses. The reason for their jailing had meaning 
for other prisoners and so did their behavior. 


ACH MORNING the students held a devotional] service and read 

from the Bible, prayed and sang hymns. Pyvison officials said 
hymn-singing was against prison regulations, but the students con- 
sidered it an integral part of their services and refused to stop. ‘““‘They 
were really mad when we sang: ‘Before I’ll be a slave, I’ll be buried in 
my grave.’”’ Gaither grinned and said: ‘We sang, ‘My country ’tis 
of thee, sweet land of liberty,’ and we really rang out on the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’ ”’ 


For punishment, the group was confined for three days in @ 
crowded cell with no beds and no lights. They refused to eat their 
bread and water rations as a protest against the transfer of one 
member of their group. The hunger strike ended when prison officials 
assured them that the missing student was safe in another jail. The 
singing didn’t stop. 

How did they feel about prison? “I knew I was there for a good 
reason, that I hadn’t broken a law. If I had broken a law I wouldn't 
have been able to look people on the outside in the face,” Gaither said. 


E ROSE, walked to the window and smiled: “You see, God in- 

tended segregation; He sends down all white snow. You rememe 
ber that white minister who said that the kneel-ins were wrong be- 
cause the Tenth Commandment says ‘do not covet thy neighbors 
house’?” Robert answered with mock surprise that he thought it was 
God’s house. ‘‘No, the man said neighbor’s house.” 

Their quiet humor is a mark of their calm determination, their 
courage. “They’re trying to indict me for conspiracy to murder.” 
Murder? “Umm. Ever hear of Col. James Crow?” 

Some of the songs of the sit-in movement are semi-bitter paro- 
dies. One, sung to the tune of My Darlin’ Clementine, is: “In the Sen- 
ate of our country making laws for you and m2. sit the Dixiecrats 
together shouting Negroes can’t be free . . . but they’re wrong and 
we will prove it. Dreadful sorrow, Dixie-rats.” 


HE STUDENTS have found a way to fight back; they know the 

fight will be long and hard, but they say: “Ihe Movement will 
cease only when racial discrimination in every form is completely 
eliminated.” Among the hardships is facing the police who are lax 
in keeping order when white hoodlums attack demonstrators. The 
degree af laxity varies slightly in different cities. Prison guards’ ver- 
bal abuse, and the antagonisms of white prisoners are other problems 
they face. One white prisoner drew a knife on McCullough. 


Most of the students with whom I have talked became fully 
aware of segregation when they reached their teens—the time when 
social life changes. With Robert it was when he was 14. “I went to 
work on a farm with five white boys. When it was time to eat, the 
white boys ate in the house and they brought a plate to me in the 
backyard. I only worked there one day, and when I went home that 
night I said: segregation must go. My education won’t do me any 
good as long as segregation is at large. I'd still have to take a back 
seat and go in the back door.” 


—Joanne Grant 





